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Foreword 



The teachingilearning proces^ essentially 



a communication 



process, one which relies heavily upon the interactive behaviors of 
speaking and listening. While students also use written commu- 
nication as a primary means of learning, their mDtivational "sets." 
reinterpretations of written sources, and appliciitions of written 
knowledge are shaped largely through oral corAmunication with 
teachers, peers, family, and others. Only recently have educators 
begun to view the classrooni as a communication environment in 
which there is the need to develop in one's self and one's students 
effective speaking and listening behaviors. In the pist decade, a great 
deal pf research and instruction on classroom communication has 
been reported both within and beyond the ERIC sysi em. Indeed, one of 
the fastest growing programs in teacher preparat on institutions is 
"communication for teachers." 

Th'is information analysis monograph, published by the Speech 
Communicatibn Association in cooperation with! the Educational 
Resources Information Center (pRIC) ClearinghouL on Reading and 
Communication Skills, reports the status nationally of instruction in 
speech communication for teachers. The book is wriitten in response to 
a directive frpm the National Institute of Educatioh (NIE) that ERIC 
provide educators with opportunities for knowledge utilization be- 
yond that provided by the ERIC data base. NIE. r;cognizing the gap 
between eoucational research and classroom tea( hing, has charged 
ERIC to go beyond its initiah function of gathering, evaluating, 
indexing, and disseminating information. Throiih. the process of 
commissioning from recognized authorities information analysis pa- 
pers, ERIC attempts to provide answers to the qliestion "Where are 
in relation to significant issues in education. (Authors sometimes 
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Foreword 



find order in disparate approaches and often point to nev\ directions 
for research arid teaching. * * 

In /mproving c/|ssroom Communjcation, EHzabeth Lynn, who has 
surveyed and developed programs on communication for teachers, 
offers significant information for educational planners and for the 
speech department personnel concerned with providing teacher com- 
munication programs. Both the analysis and the related resource 
section by David Kleiman provide vital information for admini- 
strators, methods course instructors, state departments of education, 
principals, district supervisors, and of course, for the teachers 
themselves— in short, for anyone' vitally concerned with commuy 
nication in educational contexts. / 



Barbara Lieb-Bpflhart 
Associate Dl^ector. ERiC/RCS 



Preface 



Courses in classroom communication encompass the theory and 
skills specifically associated with the processes of verbal interaction 
between teachers and students. With steadily growing support from 
both the speech communication, and education professions, such 
courses have multiplied rapidly over the past few years. It' is the 
purpose of this pubficalion (1) to establish a sound rationale, derived 
and synthesized from the speech pommUnication and education pro- 
fessions, for developing and offering such instruction; and (2) to 
facilitate the growth and expansion of sucji interdisciplinary instruc- 
tion try describing .the national status of courses in classroom 
commur?icatiort arid by identifying those resources which migtit 
further ^^sist in instructional development. To promote thedevelop- 
^r.^^"^ses in classroom communication, this publication deals 
with such elements as the prevalence of thesecourses. their design, the 
kinds of content and instructional strategies most commonfy used 
instructors, qualifications, model courses, and the efficacy of such 
Courses. In addition, this publication presents a bibliography of 
resource materials for course developments - . 

This publication is intended primarily for use by departmental 
administrators and instructional developers from b^th the speech 
communication and education fields. The rationale^and course de- 
scriptions are offered to assist these readers in convincing their 
* colleagues: ' 

1. that prospective and practicing classroom teachers have special 
needs for instruction in the skills, /)f classroom communication; 
^2. that such skills and awareness are not innate, but must fffTd can be 
learned through cippropriate instruction and practice; 
3. that the scope and diversity of a teachers communication needs 
' . ^ ^ ' ix 
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cannot be metbulely through traditional education courses (such 
as "Foundations of Education" or "Introduction to Teaching"), nor 
through traditional speech cpmmunication courses (such asTub- 
lic Speaking" or '^OraWnterpretationi'); 

4, •that courses need tt) be tailored to address teachers' special 

cojnmunication needs; 

5, that the study of speech communication processes has a necessary 
relationship to understanding and improving teacher-student and 
student-student interactions in the "classroom. 

In addition, this publication has been written for governmental and 
private funding agencies who are concerned with the preparation and 
continued education of ieachers. ThjB inform^ion provided is intended 
to assist such agenc^s m^acquiring a clearer understanding of the 
contnbutions whicli the speech communication field tan make to 
teacher educatiorVsAs an outcome, it is hoped that these -agencies will 
recggnize The merit oHtfnding proposals to initiate such courses or to 
mak^e them more readily available to teachers.;^ 

The author^ would like to extend grateful appreciation to those 
maividuals and institutions who participated in the dissertation 
research reported in Chapter 2; to Douglas Pedersen, Robert Wolsch, 
and Paul Bdtt> for their continued interest in this work; and especially 
tu Gene Anderson for permission to make extensii'e reference to his 
standard-setting research. Special acknowledgments are due to Betty 
Haslett. Gusta^ Friedrich. and Carroll Arnold for reading a draft of 
this work and offering thoughtful, usrfyl suggestions, as well as to 
Barbara Lieb-Brilhart fop the wide range of assistance which she 
prov ided throughout the research'afld writing. In particular, acknowl- 
edgment is given to David Kleim^n for his diligent hard work in 
compiling and annotating the outstanding collection of interdisci- 
plinary resources, forliis perceptiv^e comments on an early draft, and 
overall, for his enthusiastic and i,tnmensdy helpful participation in 
this project. 
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Within the past few years, the interdisciplinary expansion of the 
field of speech pommunication has firovoked major changes in 
contemporary instruction in communication. The ^tudy ©f rhetoric, 
once confined to written and spoken messages of a formal nature, now 
encompasses all symbolic interaction directed toward human induce- 
ment. Contemporary rhetorical studies profte such diverse forms of 
humcjn inducement as patriotic songs, protest demonstrations, adver- 
tising campaigns, and informal communication of all sorts. Mass 
communication scholars* in conjunction with sociologists psy- 
chologists, are intently exploring the effects of m^edia upon human 
behavior. Specialises in organizationial communication are tvorking* 
with management teams to improve interpersonal working relation- ' 
^ ships and communication within corporations. Interpepsonal commu- 
nication and int^rcultural Communication have acquired academic 
identities as serious subjects for interdrsciplinary research. 

Concurrently 'and in line with these expanding interests of its 
membership, the Speech Communication Association (SCA) has 
Changed its image as an organization primarily concerned with^orality . 
and is creating in its stead a cross-disdiplinary organization "con- 
ceraed with the scientific and humanistic studv^f human commu- 
nication processes.and with ways lalearn tp improve ones skills at 
communication. "2 In short, the field of speech i^mmunication today 
has come to involve the holistic study ofiiuman communication- 
processes, synthesizing and interpreting pepHnent research in commu- 
nication from a wide assortment of fmlds, including psychology, 
sociology, social psychdogy. anthroD^ogy, socio- and psychiolin- 
guistics.'^the biomedical pVofessions/^id ediJbation. 

Similarly, the concerns of spee(5h communication edlication have 
-^8J(^wn far beyond the preparation of just "speech" teachers in the 
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traditiundl sense. Cuntemporary speech pedagogy and research com- 
monly encompass (1) the development of instruction in speech 
communication for all ages, grades, and occupations; (2) the develop- 
ment uf teaching materials and instructional me3ia, and (3) the study 
iind analysis uf the processes of speech communication in educational 
-settings. Efforts are now being made to teach the theory and skills of 
classroom communication to teachers of subjects other than speech 
communication. 

Interest in the stutly uf classroom communication has evolved as a 
consequence of developments in several academic fields. Speech 
eiliicaturs have long expressed concern over the inadequate training 
aviiilable to teachers of subjects other than speech communication 
(hereaftei* called '*non-speech" teachers) to improve their own commu- 
nication knowledge and skills ar^i to instruct students in basic 
kniivvledge and^^ills in communication. Xn recent years, research in 
educatioQ. psychology, sociarpsychology, sociology, and sociolin- 
guistics has shed new light and focused widespread attention upon an 
assortment of factors which appear to influence classroom interaction 
and. possibly, students learning. This research knowledge, coupled 
\\it*h the growing recognition of teachers.* communication needs, has 
led ti) a rapid growth of education courses dealing specifically with 
classroom communication. 

The phrase *'classroorn communication" encompasses the verbal 
tind nonverbal ihteraction between teacher and students and between 
or am(mg students. 'To some degree, educators,of teachers have always 
^tned to teach certain principles of classroom communication to their 
students: but lack of class time, insufficient background of instructors, 
imd education course priorities have sharply limited the instruction in 
t ommunit:ation available to classroom teachers. Aggravating this 
situation is the fact that far more useful, pertinent knowledge about 
communication processes has become available in the past decade 
thiin can easilv be incorporated i/ito traditionally available edtication 
courses. - * 

To improve education in communication, interdisciplinary special- 
ists 'm classroom tommunicatiorr have made efforts to facilitate the 
transmission of communication research from schofarly journals to 
elerfientary and setondary classrooms. Due to, their efforts, a wida 
vaNety of university courses ai;e being developed which deal in depth 
with aspects of classroonr communication which were formerly 
. Tealed^'only superficially, if at all. ^ ^ 

As nioreand more courses have cropped up, questions about them 
have multiplied. What specific communication competencies do all 
tetjchers heed? What kinds' of information about communication 
should teachers at different grade levels be awarfe^ of? Does such 
instruiJion make a difference in teachers* ^ubsequent^behavior? What 
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kinds f)f dassffTomHiislruction in communication can brcovered 
Kfef lively (iurinc^ pieservice Iraininu, and what kinds are moreitrilent 
lor inservice trainino? Does on-site trair^ing cause great^j^^rove- 
ments in a teachers classroom comiTjiimcation than^n-campus 
trainmu'^ What problems should be anticipated in concfuctmg inter* 
disriplinary research mvolving the fields of speech communication 
and education'* Wha^^ resources are available for developing such 
f nurses-* Are consultants or fimuicing available to get sunh courses 
underway''' . ^ 

Although only partial responses to these questions are currently 
nvcM lable 11 the purpose of this report to explore the extent to which 
ruisv\ers have been lound. This state-of-the-arl guide is intended to 
provide a basis for identifying research priorilieU'^d. at the same 
time, to assist others m their efforts to create and develop additional 
fourses. 
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A Rationale fdr the Development of 
Courses in Classroom Comniuhitation 



A Rationale from the Field of Education 

In recent years, an increasing number of educators appear to be 
^av^akgning to the importance of inclMfling siudy -of "hunjan com- 
munica^on" in teacher-tr^inin^^urricma. Contemporary educational 
literature g^nei:ally acknowledges theL^essence ^f^ teaching is 
communication. Eclucational thedlists recognise that 5B§^aking and 
listening are fundahiental to classroom'^ interaction, tha^ Reaching 
involves a spontaneous element of communication- between teacher 
and student, and that the teacher and student are linked in a system of 
reciprocal communication J This sharpfened awareness has opened the 
way for an expansion of communication studies in schools and 
^departments of education) Ironically, many educators do not yet 
appear to recognize that the academic field of speech communication 
can, measurably contribute to such study. It is therefore worth 
examining the following points of similar interest in education 'and 
speech cdmrnunication which -could invite dialogue: 

1. the possibility and usefulness of rhetorical analysisof the teaching 
process: 

_2^.,JheJeacher*Kinterper5Dnal communication needs; 

3. the entire- ^pactrum of variables which moderate a teacher's 
influenaejjpon ^u3ents, leading^to the development of models for 
analysis of leacaer-student interaction' which parallel or are 
closely aligned-tcLn\pdels of communicatlomsystems; 

4. the systematic reseafeh oflieacher-student classroom communi- 
^ cation on an interdisciplinary ^Basi^iased on the smiHarities 

which exist between communication models aTid^ducatio^a! , 
models of teacher-studenKinteraction. 
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"^he Classroom as a Rhetorical SiiuQiion 

For the most pdrl, educators continue to hold to the traditional view 
that commurrication between teacher and students is essentially 
persuasive, or intentionally influential in nature. Underlying this 
perspective is a presumption of the teachers dominance and ability ta 
influence classroom outcomes. This perspective has led to a widely 
held theoretical view that the classroom constitutes an oral communi- 
cation situation through wWch the student is influenced— whether 
.favorably or unfavorably— through tlie teacher's control or manipula- 
tion of the situ&tion.2 As a consequence, the emphasis of much of the ' 
educational research conducted to date has focused primarily upon the 
teacher and upon the message-sending skills of the teacher. Recog- 
nizing the similarities between this perspective and that of traditional 
rhetorical theory (which likewise emphasizes the means By which a% 
message-sender can influence a receiver-audience), educational schol-* 
ars have begun to explore rhetorical theory to determine its applica- 
bility to the classroom situation. Reflecting tRis line of thought in 
contemporary education, Lindley (1971) has written: 

Both rhetoric and teaching ^serve to reveal, to discover. Both are 
processes of analysis. Both recognize the complexity of what is to be 
analyzed and the necessity for that analysis. Above all. both are 
designed to lead to understandipg through techniques of analysis.^ 

The fundamental contribution of rhetorical theory in general to the 
analysis of teaching process is that such theory mdicates that teacffing is 
in fact susceptible to rational analysis. Thus, it may be concluded that 
teaching is not a randomly assorted and accidental series of events but. 
rather, ha^ recognizable patterns and structures which inform it.^ 

Thejnterpersonal Communication Needs of Teachers 

In addition to conceiving of the teacher as annVluential message-* 
sender, educators have demonstrated over the past decade an increas- 
mg awareness of the importance of interpersonal communication 
skills in teaching. For example, as early as 1963. Smith argued that it 

, was more important t© know how to interact with students than to 
Khow how to handle the subject matter of instruction. Kimball Wiles 
(19681 former dean of the University of Florida's College of Education, 
strongly urged that courses in human communication, supplant 

>xisting (bourses in "foundations of education," arguing that it was 
mwch more ^sic to a teachers preparationMo have an "understanding 
of ctmimunicarimi. human relations, group development, intergroup 
interaction, leadership, community power structure, and personality 
dynamiW*'^ In 1970>sBorkeand Burstyn urged that interpersonal skills 
be included among rhouired teacher competencies, explaining that 
UnderstandW ' means -fnore than merely being nice to a student. It 
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entails m<T^termg skills m interpersonal behd\ior that should 
• filaildble to prospective teachers as soon as they begin classroom / 
'ieachmt''. In 1971. Webb concurred, ' . 

Ihe vvav a teacher Dehaves, not vyhat he knows, may be the most 
*importci"nt'issue Ln4he transmissiun of the tedchmg-learning exchanges. 
:The ps>chukjgiCc'ilbehdVior.,the qudhtv of how the teacher relates Ifyihe 
child. IS perhdps-the most im^tdnt basis'for the learning attitude held 
by the child ^ " ^, - 

Fullowing d similar line of thought. Gazdd (1973) argued thaj the 
teacher must "hcvve a well-developed repertory of interpersonal skills ♦ 
thro/ugh vvhith he Cc'in establish, maintain and promote- effective 
mterpersonal re]atiohships-in the classroom."** 
1^ In brief., todav's tr^ainers of teachers appear to be concerned about ' 
the need to develop teachers' competencies in areas which, essenHally. ^ 
depend upon knowledge of speech* communication: verbal inter-' 
^iL';tion."; listerang and responding. methods of inquiry.^- classroorh 
dynamics.' ' interpersonal cdmmunicatior!,i"''qross-cuhural (:ommuni- 
cation.'' nonverbal comimmication.^^ semantics.'" anci the evaluative 
nature i)f language.'^ This aVi^pness of professional .communication 
needs' has al^o developed amohgeducation students. In 1973. ^h§ 
Stildent National Educat'ion Association (SNEA) adopted a cojnmUt^lft " 
report un "essential criteria" deaJir^g wtili^SN'EA-perceiyed needs in 
b'Lhools uf education throughout the country. !^he proposals^suggested 
an integration of concerns for "human relations'^throughout prepar- 
atory projframs and speci^hzed courses in s^uch areas as sensitivity, 
mterpersonal fommuni(>cVtions., group dynamiQS^. ethnic cultures, and • 
sexfs^'.i'^'^ ^ \ • ^ ■ ' \ 

Th(? Clo^isroom os o Communicah(5n System 

Most recenH^ some educational researchers ha v'e begun to recog- 
nize tli^it. while th^re is vftluein examining the natures of both teacher, 
influence and interp^onal process in teaching, such concerns should 
be viewed as coRt.^onen<^portions 'oJ the .total classroom interactive 
process.-'' As a consequenB^ a broader vievv*of the teacher-student 
relationship )ias emerged, enbqmpassing^n entire host , of variables 
influencing such irytraction: 

1. the physical/ psychological, so^logical. and tultural factors 

influenc'ing each communicator. 
'2. environmentakiiictors (e.g.. time of da^weather). 
3. interactional processes. 

To obtain a comprehensivfe picture of what hap^ns in classrooms^ 
this iViuvement in educational research has developed^models. making 
it possible to categorize and organize the extensivV^quantities of* 
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research information. In a1 least some cases, these Ifbdels corre- 
spond roughly to communication models already in use. giving cause 
to believe that sen^ntic and conceptual differences, v^hich have 
.obstructed interdisciplinary work in the past, may yet be sur- 
mountable. Importantjdifferences still exist, however, since concepts 
which have become firmly established in communication theory are 
not yet part of edu[:ational theory regarding .what happens in 
-classrooms, and vice yersa. For purposes of organizingihe education 
a^d speech communication research reported in this chapter, an 
eclyc^j^onal model^(Dun'kin and Biddle. 1974) was chosen which 
deserves examination*' speech communication model-developerjs for 
Its strengths as well Is its weaknesses.^^ Using terminology pro- 
posed by Mitzel (1960)|bunkin and Biddle suggested that research on 
classroom processes be^ategorized as follows: 



1< presage vanabUfs: those characteristics of teachers affecting the 
^ teaching process, such as formative experiences, teacher-U^njjog. 
, ' ' experiences, demographic variables Je.g.,.agern^rie3rjr^ 
personality characteristics (e.g., warmth, authoritaria^iismj^ 
2. context variables: those characteristics of the environment to 

which the teacher must adjust, including; 
' a characteristics'of pupils (e.g., demographic variables, forma- 
tive experiences, language, appearance, interactive character- 
istics, abilities, etc.). ^ 
* b characteristics of the school and community (e.g., ethnic com- 
position of community, size of school), 

n classroom context- (e.g., room size, layout, noise, equipment); 
; 3. process variables: * ' * 

a. the teachers classroom behavior. - w 

b. students* classroom behavior, 

c. teacher-student interaction, . S^^^'"^--^^^ ^ 

d. the relationship between teaching ^ctivities^nS tiUssroom 
events; * • 

4 product variables: immediate and< or long-term changes occurring 
in students as^i result of their classroom involvement. 

Additionally, Dunkin and Biddle suggest that relationships between 
these four variables might be. categorized into classes of knowledge, ' 
such as: 

5 the relationship between context mid process variables in teach- 
ing. ' \ 

6. the relationship between pr^isage conditions and teaching pro- 
cesses. , * ' 
7? relationships among processes occurring 'ip the classroom (how 

i( 
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the teachers and studenjs* behaviors co-vary and influenqe one 
another in the classroom),^ 
8. relationships between the processes and ffroducts of teaching. 

While this mpdel v\ ill b^ used as a guide, the reports of research which 
fulluw focus onl> upon process variables and the interrelationships 
among process and presage, context, and product variables, since, 
these areas are of greatest interest to researchers in classroom 
cofnmunication* ^ 

Research on Classrooih Communication , 
from the Field of Education 

The field of ec^^afion has produced a vast amount of research on 
elements affectirfg'communication in the classroom. Until recently, 
however, little Iffort had been made to organize these extensive 
findings in uay^joiat were helpful to the researcher in communication. 
In 19:;|4, Brophy |hd Good s Teacher-Student Relationships provided a 
major breakthrough for the researcherin classroom communication by* 
offering an overview of existing educational research pn the causes 
and consequences of teacher-student relationships.-^ Brophy and 
Good grouped together research regarding such areas as individual 
differences in teacher-student interaction patterns, the influences of 
teachers*, attitudes toward students on classroom behavior* and the 
influences of the sex of tfie teacher and student on classroom behavior. 
Because sources such as Brophy and Good arei available, the literature 
rev levv w hich follows will serve only as a cursory guide to some of the 
major directions underway in educational research.^ 

Rcscorch on Process Variables 

The primary focus of educational research dealing with process 
variables in the classroom has been measurable verbal behaviors 
^rather than nonverbal behaviors.^^ Research on the teacher's class- 
room behavior by the Central Midwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory tCEMREL, 1968) uncovered (1) the tendency of teachers to ask a 
high proporlron of questions eliciting students* memory processes 
rather tlhan more sophisticated thought processes; and (2) evidence ^ 
that teachers gave incorrect answers to student questions 15 percent of 
Ihe time. *a statistic which may do much to explain jhe scarcity of 
pupil questiotjs."--* Subsequent research ir\to studenfts* classroom 
behavior by CE^REL [1969)>9vealedthat whatsjudent talk there is in 
a classroom is unevenly distributed, with some students interacting 
with the teacher as infrequently as 5 or 6 times in ten classroom hours, 
others interacting as frequently as 50, 80, or more than 120 times 
during the sarhe periocl^s 
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method most v\idely kr\own and used educational research- 
ers for lobiaining information b\\ tjeacher-studenl interaction has been 
mteraction analysis (lA). an observational system developed by Ned 
Flanders (1970).^^^ Despite the^ limitations of lA.^' educators have 
generated a considerable volume of research, using either Flanders 
model or one of a variety of altejnative observational systems, 
modifications.'- for the most part, of the initial tool developed by 
Flanders The quantity of research findings is far too great to consider 
m depth here, making it necessary to indicate the direction of this 
particular research with an example. Extensive research by Flanders 
and gellack (1966)-« confirmed thaU for better or worse, teachers do 
cjbfSiiil.tvvo-thirds to three-quarteps of the talking in the classroom, the 
predpmma'nt pattern of communication being a question asked by the 
' teacHef. a response from a pupil, and some kincj^f reaction from the 
teacher as to what the pupil has ^jeplied. This is a pattern of 
romrminication that apparently has,^ unchanged in instruc- 
tion, Since at least the early 1900s.29/Ji 

The basic data collected in res^^Hri on process variables may not 
appeeir challenging to all rese^hers in the field of classroom 
rommunication.The resulting conclusions, however, may bear signifi- 
cant implications for teacher-trafning programs. Despite the limited 
scope of present research identifying and" describing element^^ in- 
volved in classroom communicatioi^this kind of research already 
provides teacher educators with bases for formulafing specific be- 
havioral objectives and suggests ways for 'teachers to function more 
effectively m specific verbal exchanges, . 



Hi^SGorch on /nterrelndonships among Variables 

As data has gradually adcomulated aver the past decade, it has 
become possible to examine th&relationshipsamong presage, context, 
process, and products variables wj^h greater sg>ecificity. Early atti- 
' tudinal research by Davidson and Lang |l960) demonstrated' that 
children infer teachers""aVtitudes toward them from the teacfiers' 
behaviors and that there is an apparent relationship between teachers* 
communication of negative attitudes and low student achievement, 
Several years later. Devault, et al. (1967) reported a Study indicating 
that the teacher s communicative behavior also has a clear influence 
upon students' concepts of self and attitudes toward school. The 
authors concluded. "Apparently, .teachers need to bq made increas- 
ingly aware of the impact which this personal element in teaching has 
on thelparner/'^^'In 1969. Good and Broph^eviewed someof the most 
significant research to date on intraclassroom differences in teacher- 
child interaction patterns and concluded that "children differing in 
social status, sex. or achievement level regularly differ in the type of 
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iition lhe> have with their teacher/''- A follow-up experiment by 
Gop(i'<3nd, Bfophy (1972), replicating and extending research by 
Silberman ^69)," clearly confjrmed that the attitudes teachers hold 
towd^'d stuaents do influence the quality.and quantity of contacts they 
have with those students.''"* Most recently, research 'by He^^ an^ 
T|iHanishi at Stanford University (1974)examined'dparticularlyVide 
assortment of variables which could influence a Student's "engage- 
mt'pt" (voluntary i;iterest» attention) in a class. stude|nt Characteristics 
(Io\\jincome. ethnici^^, sex, grade lev el)» contextual i^rjables (subject 
mi^^tbr, changed architectural conditions,and vveat4i^), lind differences 
among leaohers. Confirming the findings of earjfer research, th^ 
results indicated that differences between teachersjfaccounted for the 
laj^6st percentag^f variation in students* engagefnent and that the 
teachers attitudes explained much of the variance.^f> ' ^ 

j'Jfhus there are strong indications that it is the. teacher and the 
p|rfi|fcioe variables concerning the teacher which determine the climate 
andipatterns of communication Yor a classroom, a consequence, 
ijnftjjrrelationiil research lias begun to focus attenuon more intently 
ubon the teachers' interactions as they vary in rllatipns with one. 
irwlividual student and another. Variational facjbrsi'of particular 
interest at this time include: • ' 

^ 1 tha effect of the'teacher's expectations and aftitpde^ upon dyadic, 
teacher-student irijeraction; ■ ^ , 

2. thcjeffect of students* grade level, age, race, sex, name, socio- 
ecohomic status, achievement potential, or drive upon teacher 
interaction; . ' . ^, _ 

3. the effect of students* attractiveness (personality as well as 
appearance) upon-teacher interaction; * 

4. the mfect'of seating location upon teacher interaction; . • 

5. the effect of writing neatness upor^ teacher interaction; 
6 ' the eifect of the student*s facility in usmg standard English^upon 

teacher interaction.^^ \ 

Resear:l][^ irom all directions is pointing to the teacher*s attitudes 
iind resul ing'mteractional behavior as the keys to the communication 
patterns i ccurring in classrooms. This is a finding which cannot help 
but influence the future planning of teacher training at both the 
preservici? and infservice levels. Whether or not this plhrming will 
ref l ect in ierdisciplinary input from the fields of both education and 
speech Lonjmunication will strongly depend upon the willingness of 
teacher tilainecs toaccept and use the contributions ofbothbranchesof 
study. Teacher educator R. G. Martin (1971) has callecl for his 
colleagues to he humble. "It is time to admit that in theories of teaching, 
as in tedcher training, we are still whistling in the dark.** Pointing out 
thtit most of the advances since 1960 in defining and recognizing good^ 
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teachinc^ have only "nibbled at the edges of a greater problem, the 
nature of hXiman comrtfunicationr Martin has argued, ''if leaching 
imphes communication, then we cannot ignore the latter and expect a 
realistic account of the former."^"* If teacher education is to benefit from 
rurrpnt knowledge of communication, educational professionals will 
fipt need ti».recognize the potential rewards of interdisciplinary 
^ rnoperation with professional students of speech communication. The 
time is ripe for such sharing. The volume of relevant research from 
diverse fields, is growing annually, and interdisciplinary efforts* 
dearly are needed to synthesize what is known in order toreconstitute 
a viable, holistic theory of communication in the classroom. / 

A Rationale from the Field of Speech Communication . , ^ 

• It IS important for planners of interdisciplinary projects to recbgnize 
(hat there is a difference of perspective between students of speech 
\^ communication ^nd professionals^ in the field if education regWcling. 
, trainm^ in commrupication for teachers. Historically, professicmalsjn 
speeohr communication have been concerned with several levels of 
teacher training: 

1 training all teachers (K-12) to be more effective communicators' 
themselves; ^ 

2 training all teachers (K-12) to develop elementary skijls in speech 
communication in all their students (e.g., how to present oral ideas 

/ ' coherently and cleai;l>, how to work productively in groups, how 
;^ to give oral reports and presentations, how;o ask questions and to 
'fespobd aopropriately, hou to conduct meetings, how to think 
'^^^cnlKally and^n'aluale orally); . ^ 

3 training all elem^l^ry teachers to recognize and refer speech and 
hearing disorders to 5ther specialists; * . ' 

4 training prospective speech communication teachers for teaching 
specidli?.ed or advanced skills through organized courses in 
speech communication. 

While t he field of education has recently come to focusupon the first of 
these levels. prof(^ssionals in speech communication have long"" 
maintained the position that all teachers need instruction in both the 
first two levels, to improve their own basic competencies, and to * 
improve (heir abili-tfe^ to develop and maintain at least a minimum 
standard of competenpy'among their students. 

For mar\^' years, jt has-been clear to instructors of basijc college 
courses in speech communication that only a few entering ^udents are 
. prepared to doarwith a college-level communication course. The vast 
majority of entering students (even at the most select colleges) require 
intensive work if they drr to develop basic speaking, listening, and 
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interacting skills which should have been developed in their earlier 
schooling. Recently, the rapid spread of oben-enrollment at public 
^ institutions has exposed the true magnitude of this problem,Teveahng 
to all educators how severely ill-prepared today's high school gradu- 
ates are in such elementary skillp as orally expressing thelr.ideas with 
coherence and ciarity or understanding and rationally analyzing the 
ideas they hear. Even moi^e disturbing is the fact that large numbers of 
these same students intend to become teachers. ^ 

For many years, speech cgmmunication educators have argued that 
students' basic communicative abilities could not be improvecl until 
the c j^mmunicati ve competencies of all teachers improved. Thus.TA^hile 
the profession still steadfastly maintains that schaols have a responsj- 
bihty to provide students^ vvith organized 'speaking and listening 
instruction to extend minimal skills (offered by qualified speech 
communication faculty), ^? there is the concurrent belief that improved 
communication instruction for all teachers cannot help but be reflected 
in their students. 

Speech Communication /nstruction for Teachers " 

Speef?h communication educators, today maintain that teachers* 
foundation instruction should include at least basic' concepts of the 
sending and receiving processes of communication. This is part of a 
theoretical framework needed to introduce the teacher to the inter- 
relatienships among elements of communication. Basic message- 
sending skills which all teachers might learn include: 

1 analyzing students^to determine initial guidelines for message 
construction— most suitable;presenfation channels, most engag- 
ing delivery techniques, etc.; 

2 selecting,organizing. supporting, and clearly expressing ideas in a 
verbal and nonverbal 'manner appropriate to the students, e. g., 
giving directions, lecturing, explaining, questioning, stimulating 
discussion; - 

3, exercising a variety of ways to solicit feedback, express approval 
or disapproval, or criticize or evaluate student communigation. 
Basic message-receiving skills which all teachers might learn include: 

1. identifying central ideas and supporting arguments, 

2. weighing evidence and logical validity, 

3. listening for different levels of meaning in messages'. 

4. Hstening and responding with empathic sensitivity. 

5. interpreting nonverbal messages. 

Assuming that thesq skills ha vebeen learned within a framework of 
communication theory, experts in speech communication further 
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recommend that classroom teachers be exposed to> supplemental 
theoretical knowledge which specially applies loclassroomiizommilni- 
cation, emphasizing: 
• * 

1. the transactional nature and the reciprocal process of communi- 
cation in the classroom;-*^ 

2. the nafure of interpersonal communication;-*^ ^ 

3. selective processes.limiting perception;^^ / 

' 4. the effect of special psychological processes upon sending and 
receiving behaviors, such as ^elf-concept, personality, culturally 
determined biases and perceptions, dogmatism, stereotyping, 
attitudes, values, and expectations;"*^ 

^5. base? of nonverbaj communication in the classroom (derived from 
kinesics, eye behavior, paralinguistics, proxemics, haptics,etc.);^>' 

6. principles of semantics stressing the evaluative and perceptVaU'y 
reflective nature of language;^^ ^ - '\ . 

7. the -significance for the classroom of ne\v>fwwledge in socio- 
linguistics.^particularly regarding the effect of nonstandard dia- 
lects upon classroom interactions;*'^ y 

8. the non-linguistic socioeconomic and cultural/subcultural vari- 
^ ables affecting a student's communicative efforts;''^ 

9 other elements of interpersonal communication affecting class- 
room communication (e.g., the effect of defensiveness, ways to' 
^ build-trust, communication nets, etc.);^» 

10. theory of group pf«eesses: group dynamics, discussion, leader- 
ship, problem solving; 

11. basic principles of recognizing a wide range of communication- 
deviant behaviors, both pathological and psychological in origin, ' 
which may be manifested through students' communication;^!^ 

12 basic principles of diagnosing the development of oral language in 
.each student in order *to establish goals and to determine individ- 
ual progress;" * . , ^ ' ^ ^ 

13. concepts ofltie function of conrnunication'^ssential'to a teachers 
ability to develop the skills of the slu(Jett(' as^both a sender and 
receiver of messages at all educationaUevels,' including (but not ' 
limited to) students' skiJls in: - ^ . ^ 
a. crfetiveself-expr6ssion,* 

.b. task-oriented dyadic and group interactions, ^ 

c. discussion methods to resolve problems and explore issues, 

d. interpersonal comm.unication. » 

e. leadership, , . - 

f. conflict reaolution.53 * . • • ' ^ ^ • 

Other sotirces have ampl;^ documented the history of tKet pro- 
fession's arguments favoring the foregoing kinds of instruction.^'^Vhis 
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report v\ill therefore only reyiew the most recent. speech communi- 
cation writing regarding teachers' m^edsrfor instruction in communi- 
cation. 

Recent Position Statement/and, Recommendations 

Since the various adv'ocates from the speech communication 
profession have, in genferal, built their arguments upon previously 
established position statements, it is helpful to consider thes*posi- 
tions in chronological 'sequence, from 1968 to the present. This wijl 
provide an overview of the escalatioj^ concerns and involvement of 
speech'Comrrrunicmion educators^ 

In 1968,. an >article by Phillips. (Pennsylvania State University) 
epitomized m^ch of the profession's, frustration over the extent to 
which both-Studen-ts and teachers were being deprived^of adeCjuate 
mstructio^in convmunication: ' , • c 

/ 

Schjiols, to date, have made^h'ttle effort to provide training in oral 
cofinmunication through the grades. Such training as is offered cornea 
sporddicall^\ almost as an afterthought. In the elementary curriculum, it 
IS apparently assumed that chiidrencan speak and npthing need be done 
about itiinless they display one of the known pathologies that can be 
treatecPby a speech correctionist, InAe secondary scjiool, oral coremuni- 
cation .training called **speech** is mrectedS toward a spe£i«il interest 
program for exceptionally lalented students. The electii^ public speak- 
ing, course, -the de6ate team, and the drama group normally draw a 
student who is not intimidated by self-exposure and who may even have 
a prurient drive toward self-exposure. There is little evidence of a 
coordinate effort to'proVide oral communication training across the 
grades , designed to help studenls meet both their communication needs 
imposed by the curriculum and thpse that ibty feel on the outride. 
Requiring ^ student to recite in class or pre^t a/r^port presumes the 
ability to do so, yet noWhcrcnn the curri^^ulum- is the cfhild trained in 
technique or given the emotional stren^^to guarantee that he can cope, 

^ with the assignment. . Students cpmxoi communicate well with each 
pther, let alone with the authoritv^flggres tfiey encounter, and the school 

•~ does. nothing Bbout this eiihepr * \ - 

Apparently the schoois,^!^ not sensitive to the oral communication 
needs of their sfudents. IHs tacitly assumed that every child will develop 
capability on his-owp^nd without formal thiiping." 

Arguing that sucp^s in education and in later employment strongly 
depends upon^ sldll in communication, Pfiillips maintained that 
communjcaUiln paining must take place in^the i*lfeg,ular curriculum apd 
that all te^Tchers should be trained inJhe teachine of oral communi- 
cation so4h«t they will be capable of teaching chi]aren speciOc skills. 
In a brief report of federally funded experimental ^communication 
prngrrims for non-speech teachers (under Title III grants in ^ennsyl-. 
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vanuj and California). I^hilhps presented the outccmie of four years' 
work to develop "communication-centered classrooms." reported that 
the programs had been evaluated ^i^"highl>4 effective.*\and qfferJBl 
some suooestions based on the outcomes of these progranis.*^^ - 

Addressing concerns similar to those voiced by Phillips, the Speech 
Association of AnierioVs'^^'lSAA) New Orleans Conference on Re- 
search and Instructional Develop^jient (1968) issued four recom- 
mendations affecting the clarification of communication content 
which n^m-speech teachers might be able to teach apd the availability 
of sp(M'(.h conf)miinicati()n courses to non-speech teachers.Specifically. 
Conference participants recommended: ^ / ^ ^.1 

1 that scholars. "develop a sVstematically articulated program'of ' 
speech communication instruction extending from the prelSchool 
experience through th^ graduate program which reflect^s findings 
derived from^speech communication theory anii research";5« 

2 that academic departments of speech "make speech communi- 
cation courses availalMe to interested students in all areas of 
stu'dyT . . 

3 that academic departments of speech "provide a course focusing* 
on the instructional communication procesfs for all prospective 
teachers"; 

4 that the SA^^jirrange a continuing series of conferences designed 
to bring togethiet^^eech communication researchers and other 
scholar-educators in^the field" for the purposes of: 

a. developing research pr^iims in speech communication forthe 
elementary and secondary levels. ^^^^ 

b. revising existing curricula and instruction on thtTliasis of 
empirical research in speech communication. 59^^""^^ 

By 1970. speech communication educatoW^re devoting a con- 
siderable amount of attention to fhe commufiication needs of teachers."" 
K-12.-In that year, two separate confpx<rnces of the Speech Communi- 
cation^Association (SCA) issued^rrtajor recommendations regarding 
communication instruction for teachers. At the National Conference 
on Rhetoric, the Committer dn the Scope of Rhetoric and the Place of 
Rhetorical Studies in Fji^er Education specified that teachers in all 
subject areas were. responsible not only for teaching the specific 
content of their^ifea. but also for understanding, controlling, and 
improving theif ovvtL communication in the classroom, and for • 
increasing^ their students* awareness of the processes of human 
symbolic: interaction.*''^ In particular, this committee recognized K-12 
teachei^* special needs for rhetorical study: 

Recognizing that habits of communication and attitudes toward 
language, toward symbols, and toward communication are often well 
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. established in the student by the time he enters college, the conferees 
* recommend increasing attention tq the teaching of communication and 
"'/heloric— broadly arid flexibly construed— in elementary and secondary 
schools, and they further recommend that more training in the use of 
language and other symbols, and in communication, be offered to pro- 
'^^v spective secondary and elementary'teachers.'' 

^ ' The following suggestions appeared in conferencepapers published 
c1f ter the second SCA conference that year, "On Implications of Recent 
Research for Speech Communication Education." 

^l. Teachers K-IZ should be ttfught that,% a general rule, it is more 
important to say something than to say something well, or beau- 
tifully, or eloquenlly.^^ , ; 

2. Teachers^ K-12 should have competency inland be able to teach 
children basic rhetoric [rtti^ rendering of discourse [the*rational 
use of ordinary language] systematic and manageable").^^ - ^ 

3. Speech communication for. chi^dr^^n should not.be treated as a 
separate area of the curriculum. Since it ns recognized that 
cojTimunica,tion skills are necessary (or mastery in^ all subjects, 
instruction in communication skills should be integrated with the 
tol^l Curriculum.*^" * * . \ • 

4. Teacher trainers need to rethink thja old "teacher-is-a-s'peech- 
- modei** notion. They should, instead, be training teachers to mod^l 

a far broader range of speech communication behaviors, such as 
reinforcement of student-initiated response3, recognition and 
acceptance of affect statements, statements of praise and encour- 
agement of student ideas, use of student ideas iij determining 
instructional strategies, asking questions that call for elaborated 
responses, and use of feedback in classroom planning.^^ 

5. Current research findings on children s communication develop: 
ment need to be transmitted t6 elementary classroom teachers — ^ 
research, for instance, on phonology, morphology, syntax, seman- 

^ • tics, paralangudge, and kinesics.^^^ 

6. Elementary teachers should be taught to differentiate deficiencies 
from' differences in communication.^^ 

7. Teachers K-12 should be taught three basic communication tenets:' 
(^) the purpose of communication is to affect receivers rather than 
to construct messages alone, (b) meanings are in people, not in 

^ words, and (c) reality is a matter of subjective perceptions rather 
than an objective concept. 

8. From grade two to grade six, teachers should be prepared to help 
students express tentative judgments and alternatives and to use 
the expanded code, [unior high school teachers should be prepared 
to assist the student s paralinguistic expression of role, mood, add 
meaning. ^5 
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9. Very little is known about the relationship between speech 
; development and reading readiness. Research i5 needed to deter- 
fmne what dialect features a child needs to acquiile orally prid!- to 
. Hprning to read,'^-' ^ » ^ . 

10. Orc^cy should be taught not only in 'ways that increase verBal 
. ^ abflit,y^^but also in ways that increase the child's joy incommuni- 

V^atirif.and broaden his perception of the total- process.^J 

11. The dominant goal of K-12 education is th% development of 
individuals who can communicate as readily and as appropriately 
as their education and'talent fjermit. The product of our schools 
should have the 'opportunity to develop their most human 
function— communication— in order to achieve an integration of 
private self and public self.-- 

• Following the two 1970 conferences, efforts were made to determine 
the best methods for meeting the needs which had b6en identified. In 
1972, particip^ants.at the SCA Airlie Conference recommended im- 
mediate production of an instructional development package* for 
"speech communication training for all teachers at all levels of 
education, directed toward insuring speech competency as a require- 
ment of te^^hers at all levels.""^ At the follow-up to the Airlie 
Conference, the summer 1973 SCA Conference on Long Range Goals 
and Priorities* in Speech Communication, conference participants 
passed recommendations urging: 

1. SCA members to identify general areas of competence applicable 
to all teachers, as well as competencies unique to speech communi- 
cation teaph^ers:'^ ' • , 
2 -the SC^^ support the position that "all teachers (K-12) shp^uld 
rec^i^ practical communication instruction in schools of com- 
rnunication primarily through courses from the interdisciplinary"" 
curriculum which might also include the course in 'Communi-^ 
cation for Teachers* 'V^ 
3. the SCi^ to-*actively pursue interdisciplinary coordination with 
j^rofe^ipnal associations in the language arts for the purpose of 
jiieattfying a core requirement recommended as common for 
teacher preparation models for all subject .areas within the' 
t:ammunication rul)ric*V'» 
4 interdisciplinary cooperation in the development of competency- 
based teacher-education (CBTE) programs including the specifi- 
cation of competencies which speech communication teachers are 
uniquely qualified to develop.-^ 
v5> the development of a promotional campaign for the speech 
cojTimunication field directed to school principals, guidance coun- 
selors, certification committees, and members of^ state depart- 
ments of eclucatinn."« * 

■ f 
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Efforts to Ensure Speech Communication 
Compat^cy m All>TeQchers 

, In August 1973, at the SCA Memphis Confefence for Teacher 
Educators, the.caucus ^tijdying teacher certific?nion urged the SCA 
Educational Policies Board to initiate an official position statement 
calling for "demonstrated competenci^- in speeih comipunication for 
all teachers at all instructional levels.""* Other official recornmenda- 
tions, to be implemented through the Education^ Policies Board and' 
the Research Board, included the encouragemem of research o^^all 
components of the teacher education process as w^ell as on the 
interrelationships among those components^"" and the establishment 
of procedures for identifying the speecfW;ommunication competencies 
needed by all teaphers.*^ 

— Slocejhe ^Memphis Conferelice, speech communication scholars 
have reported somelropefuL^evelopmentsr In an appendage to the 
1974 published report of the MefnphfeCoQference, Ecroyd pointed out 
that "many" new state certification requirements for teachers are 
showing concern for the development of speach communication s*kills 
in both teachers and their students by requiring such competencies as: 

1 "The4eaq)ier will havethfi-abiliiy to definVand usejcpmraunication 
ks a human transaction; the teacher also, will have the ability to 
structure oral communication c,lpssroom activrtie^which further 
the growth of studejnt interpersonal skills. . 

2. ^*The teacher wifl have the ability to Qommunicate easily with 

people of various social, regional, and ethnic dialects; the teacher 
willJiaAce^jhe ability to structure classrodWi activities which 
will ^courageTTiTgUisTic^^tiver^^ 

3. "The teacher will have the ability to make clear and compre- 
hensible statements-andacudemonstrate them through theeffec- 

_ tiv.e presentatioaof evidence;Theleactier also will have the ability 
-__jo struct ure_cTass room activities which 'will stimulate logical 

reastmiflg^anf^pnoBter^^ alternatives to emotional 

cori?4*ontation or violence, 

4. "The teachfj^ will have the^bility^^o jjsejanguage in sU^hawaJ 
that it unftes and integrates listeners ratlier tlianjolarizing them; 
,the teacher also wu lLha ye the ability to structure classroom 
activities which exp^naTRc==Bse^oLpi:gc^ vivid language by 

\ students,""' 




, , The 1975 Conference on IntercHlTuml-Q^munication , 
Etkication provided speech communicatiorra^^watjon specialists 
with an opportunity to meet and explore the po^en^a^^]^{^i^^e^ 
disciplinary exchange in one important area of cl&s^om cbmmuni- 

iicition. Using the term jn(ercijJUjr(fJ fK)mmiinico(ior) aslHQore precise 
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descriptor tTian human a-lurjoosr speech comtnunication scholar arvd 
cmjference planner jain argued that teaphers **need to be fraine'd to/ 
become effective In intercultural communication wijh' their own 
students as well as tt^^facilitate effective intQfclilkjral cojiHnunitatioiTL 
among stydents and Ofher units of "the educational institotioVi.^''^ 
Among the Cfjmpetencie$^vvhich Jairi suggested for inclusion ingeneral 
ttiacher-eciucaUon cyrricula aVelh^foIlawJi^: • > $ 

\, knowledge dealing wj^l the impact <jf cultural traits (such as 
assumptions, tustoni^. obJfefs. social institutions, norms, values, 
verbal and nonferb^l beh$Aior patterns and attitudes shared by. 
members/^ ^n-Ftlculatcul aire) upon the communication process 
,(pcr^:eption, verbal and nonverbal behavior patterns, response, 
m»^ri't'n^; feedback, metacommViication, and other subprocesses 
bi corptTiunlcation); \ 
2 kmiV\4edge of ethnocentrism, raci^, prejudice, discrimination. 
' .stereotypes, categorjzation process\and other intergroup com- 
' liiunication concepts, and knowledgeW their manifestations and * 
^ ' .^ffects* on interoultural communicatioti between teachers and 
' ^^'st/idents. among students, among teacher^, and between teachers 
and parents: and 

3, thpi^ibility to establish' supportive communi)jationnvith students 
^ of different cultural back^ounds both withfq and outside lRe~ 
■ s 'classroom."^ ^ * \ 

' Jinally. durinj^ 1975, the SCA and the Ame^can Thbatre Associa- . 
i^ion jointly recommended guidelines for the pfeparation of speech' 
roinmui\ication and theater teachers to the mUonal Qmncil for 
'Accreditation of'Teacher Education. These guidelines ;adaHionaliy 
offlTan initial summary of the associations* joint recorhinendatiftnson. 
the kinds of cnminunication instruction which should Dp included in 
all teacher education programs. 




Research on Classroom Communication from 
the Field of Speech Communication 

The speech cqjpimunication profession has given particular e 
_____2KasisJo the development of Instructional m^ans to improve com 

mnnif^^-^tinT r~^ktHs ^d understanding. Speech Gommunjca|ion 

^ educatorshavTpiMsR^^ to meet the 

; communication , needs of all^ classroorri^achers? _ 
speech comniunication research pertinent to tTiecJassroom experience 
-a^^aiujDLa^vailet^^ works, including (in chronologlcafjoixler) the 
Anderson and rynn^i^^^rfmron ihe 1970 ancl 1973_SCA3unimei^ 
'Quiferenoe Reports, as vveH-<is the Report of the.Memphis Conference 
of Teacher Educ^ators.^^ Th'e fcUovving discussion of research^ince 
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1973 is therefore ^ntended only as a supplement to what is already 
available. Dunkin and Biddies categories are used to provide a 
Structure parallel to that used above^ . » ^ , 

Context Voriobles and Relationships 

between Context and Processes v • - ^ 

♦ * 

While educational researchers may view eharactePiSties^L^lhe^^- 
pupil the classroom, the school, and the community as all being part of 
the teacher s context, contemporary speech communication theorists 
assume^n interdependent relationship between teacher and students. • 
Such theory views a teacher and students as mutually affecting 
classroom interactions and mutually conditioning commurticction , 
outcom,es. As a consefqyence'. speech comnTunication theory argues ^ 
that: > ' • j. 

» 1. to a great extent, parallel intormation^regarding jeacHers and 
students should be gathered,, sincfe students^ perceptions, a-tti- 
tudes.* formative experiences. etc,,dre^s much factors indetemnin- 
ing teacher-student interaction 'as are those of the teacher; 
2. because both teachers and students are, in fact, mutually respon- 
sible fdr the interaction occurring ill a classroom, both need to 
develop, communication 'skills and understanding to help them* 
interact effectively. T / 

Illustrating this interdependent view of teacher-student interaction is * 
Haslett's ongoing research on thp Way in which students' perceptions 
of teachers influence their relationship. Among other findings, Haslett s 
research has identi/ied (1) judgmental-dimensions used by IfigK school 
students in evaluating teachers,**" (2) a significant correlation between 
,a student s interpersonal effebtiveness and that student s attitudes 
toward teachers, »^ (3) evidence that low ability stbdents hold signifi- 
cantly less positive attitudes toward teachers,^ and (4)^evidence that 
female students have morepo^tive attitudes toward teachers than do 
male student s»^* , , 

/nterrelational Studies: Process-Context-Product 

In gefneral. as speech communication res.earchers h^ave explored 
interrelationships^among tlassroom variables,'they have* done so from 
^Tspect^'es that are communication oriented. For example, in a study^ 
relating process and product variables, speech communication schol- 
ars Munn and Giffin (1973) indicated that students satisfaction in a 
beginning college course*is highest when an instructor exhibits both 
' "sh task^behaviors (sharing^knowledge, clarifying concepts, answer- 
mgNQuestibfis, summarizing, andbvaluating t"hestudent*s progress), as 
^ high.maintenance behavior (warmth, friendliness, cooperation, 
mutual trlist. and respect). Q ' 
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Speech communication research has expanded in the airection of 

observational research on^teacher-student interaction (e.g.. Gibson 
and Klinfr 1973:« Miller and Hylton, 1974^). A study by Roberts and 
Becker is of particular interest since it considered high school 
vocational education classrooms and workshops throughout the State 
of Florid^ which involved highly unstructured, infomal teacher- . 
student interactions.^^ The results clearly showed the importance of 
communication skills in the teaching-learning process. TheMnvesti^ 
gators found that students gave high evaluation ratings to teachers 
, who gave significantly more positive reinforcement and who ex- 
.^pressed significantly more favorable attitudes toward their Students. 
^ Supervisors gave high ratings to teachers who usgd significantly 
^^h^r delivery skills, more eye contact, more skUJful gestures, and 
who ^jit significantly more time in direct conlact with their 
students. Overall, the "best" teacTiers.were characterized as being very 
^ dynamic (haying eilthusiasm. self-confidence, organizational ability). 
' as having superior delivery skills, as spending a great amount of time 
in direct contact with students, as maintaining a positive attitude 
toward students, and as creating a pleasant social environment 
^through the use of positive reinforcement and banter. 

ApphcQtions of^^peech Communication ; . 

Research to the Classroom Situation - ^ ' ' ^ 

Overall, there ismuch intheexistingbodyof speech communication 
research which is relevant to.cJassroom communication but which has 
not yet been applied to the classroom situation. Speech commutrication 
researchers have, for instange, made major breakthroughs in urider- 
standingc^eticence—a significant problem in grades K-12.96 Research 
by.McGlone and Anderson (1973) and by McCroskey. Holdridge. and 
Toomb (1974) has applied existing knowledge about speaker credi- 
bility in order to learn more about students* perceptions of teacher 

^ credibility and about the stability of these perceptions over the course 
of a school term.^' Current research on types of oral criticisms also 
holds great promise for'teacher training.^s Along with other studies 

^ weighing the impact of dialect upon communication interactions, 
research is growing on teachers* perceptions of dialectal differences.^^' 
And; recent research by Boileau { 1974 ) has combined knowledge about 
persuasion with theories of child development in an exploration of 
how children's responseS^tn persuasive speech conform to Piaget s 
developmental theory.'^^ 

Additional contributions canbe^ade by applying speech com- 
munication theory to the classroom. Te^ers and teacher educators 
need to be made aware, for example, that-commuqication occurs in 
integrated systems and patterns of behdvior>Fh^y need to be made 
aware that if a communication^skill is taught withobMncorporating it 
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' into an ijxdividuars existing verBal-nonverbal communicaliori pal- 
terns, the oiiJcome co'mrnonly is communicajion behavior which is 
i»xaggerdted. disproportionate, and or ihconsilstent. In essence, there i^^ 
unlimited opportunity for speech communicatipn researchers to appl^' J 
existing know ledge in order to acquirea more'precise understanding of 
what characterizes communicatipn situations in K-12 non-speech 
classrooms. 

Tu summarize briefly . uithin the past decade, scholars studying 
speech compiunication have grow n highly vocal in their insistence 
that instri^ction in cujiimunication be expanded to a significant degree 
in^teacher education. Their arguments have been directed toward the 
unmet needs of both teachers and students. Conference papers and 
t)ther published w nlings offer abundant suggestions for meeting these 
needs i^s an increasing number of speed? communica,tion researchers, 
have become involved in study inglhe processes of classroo.m com- 
munication. there has been an increased sharing 6r infocunalion about 
classroom communication'within the field. Convention programs are 
• regularly including offerings dealing with research and instruction in 
classroom communication, and speech communication publications 
are reporting on the successful experiences of colleges offering off- 
campus courses to teachers in the theory and skills of classroom^ 
copimunication.^f^^ • 

As Certification requirenients undergo change, it seems reafeoMcjble^^ 
[[) anticipate increased pressure from speecih communrcatian-CTlu^ 
tors t(i share in the process of defining;.jhe oom^unicative compe- 
tencies neederf by all teachers. In ^hort;' s^^ech comraun|catiOn' 
S(^holarst.are engaged in a major interdisciplinary thrust, toxeach out o'f 
the^ir ovN n departments and into tliejreld^f-e ducation in or der ta.sbgTe__ ^ 
know ledge of, speech comrrfbnicati^nwith educcitors, to strengthiSn the 
speech communicatioa backgftunB^ s£^both prospective and prac- \ 
ticing tecichersifl-aH tlibciplines, a nd' to prepare specialists in speech 
comjg^unication to consult in school systems. 

Obstacles to Course^velopihent and Countering Conditions 

* fc . * 

The recept growth of courses in classroom communication has 
occurred despite a number of obstacles. First, several conditions 
peculiar to the field of education have sharply restricted expansion of ^ 
^ny kindMn teacher-training programs, 

a. , Because most preService programs for teachers are already 
9verloadec| with required course work, even the most desirable 
electiVes^ften 'attract tpo few enrollees to justify continued 
support as^jcoyrseS for education majors only. ' ^ ^N^ 

b. As a consequen&B^^jjf^the rapid shift from a shortage of teachers to a . 
surplus of teachers" in the nation, existing teacher-training 
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programs are commonly overstaffed, and few, if any, faculty lines 
e^\s\ for adding,specialists i^j s^^eech communication, 
c. Most schools of education are currently operating on reduced 
budgets and cannot coosider the additional expenses which might 
stem from expanded programs. ' ' 

- ^econdl>. negative attitudes among educational professionals to- 
ward sgeech communication as an academic field have in the past 
interfereH^wUh productive interdisciplinary collaboration in teacher 
education.' ♦ ^ 

a. Almost since the beginoings of the acade_mic_st_udy_afL3peech 
communication,' non-speech educators have resisted recognizing 
speech communication as a true academic subject. These negative 
attitudes appear to have persisted over the past ten years, despite 
xihe growing recognition among *educators that teachera need 
special study of communication. In' 1967, the president of the 
Speech Conununication Association charged that the attitudes of 
education^lpjministrators prevented the recognition of speech 
communication* as an academic subject as respectable as psy- 
chology or philosophy. gy 1975, little change had been observed. 
The associate executive secretary for education of the SCA 
reported late in that year that "the attitude to ward speech as a 'frill' 
in the English offerings (to be taught by anyone who has ever hada 
speech course) still persists." Indicatmg the pervasiveness of these 
negative attitudes, the secretary revealed that the National 
Institute of Education does not support speaking a^jd listening 
research "because Senate appropriations committees simply^a 
not understand'what it -is we are trying to teach."^°3 ^^^-^^^ 
BT^By^TTTodel. if not always by dictum, educatorsjxav^ommonly 
operated as if believing tl\at once childrerj^^e^n talk, njO f\^then' 
trainmg m communication is neededpth^fthan the development 
of reading and writing skills-^rf^ctual educational practice, 
language arts programs^ifti^ementary education have focused for 
decades alnpst-^T^clusively^jp^ the^velopment of skills, in 
read i ng'^rid wr i t i ng . ^ 
c. Similarly, educators have traditionf^lLyp^'fesumed that if a teachet 
can-4alk»^no^ special training in co5timun1cation is required other 
than tfaining in readiAgand writirtg. As a consequence, more than 
half of the secondary speech .c^pmitiunication teachers in the 
^^^^ country today have neither an academic major nor a primary 
^^^^"^^ teachmg interest in speech communication. By hiring and 
^ ^licensing so many unqualifieci^r qpclerqualified teachers to teach 
' speech communication, state certification agencies and educa- 
tional adminTstrators ha;i.'e significantly contributeH to the pro- 
blem. This fact simply reinforces the attitude that instruction in 
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speech com*nunication is of dubipu/valu^ In even.lhe "strongest" 
^peech comniunication statesiHhc-Wst mafOFily of pra^llege 
jeachers' of speech communication do not begii^^lo^I^^^ll the 
professional standards established by the SCAV^ ^ 



Third, limited perceptions of the potential qontribution of the speedi 
communication field to education and to teachers' own needs in speech 
communication have restricted the .kinds of courses available to all 
teachers. 

__a. F^r, the most part, educational professionals have had little 
_.__ogport unity to become aware of the expanded scope of the speech 
communication field, its increased synthesizing of multidisci piin- 
ary input, and the widened range of its contributions in teacher 
education., ^ 

b. On the other hand, those educationalpfofessionals who have seen 
the potential of instruction in speech communication haVe occa- 
sionally found fault with the feW remaining staunchly traditional 
speech communication departments which have not been respon- 
sive to the special needs of classroom teachers. Such needs, 
teacher educators have argued, are not wholly met in public 
speaking and/or oral interpretation courses designed for the 
general college population. 

These continuing condition^ are causes enoygh to obstruct the 
"development of any courses in classroom communication. It is 
^ therefore worth noting the more positii'e, apparently countering 
conditrons which seem to be facilitating the growth of such courses 
According to the professional literature from both academic fields 
changing attitudes appear to be playing a major part in this new 
development. 

1. T^jere appears _ tcrlJ^^gjipwing recognition in both the speech' 
communication and education professions that teachers have 
special needs to develop greater understandings and skills in 
communication. 

2. There appears to be a growing belief that the development of 
teachers competencies in communication will be reflected in their 
classrooms— which behavior, in turn, will serve as an important 
inductive learning model for their students. - / 

3< Th^re appears to be a growing acceptance of a long es^rfblislied 

premise of speech communication education— that communi- 
* cation skills and awarenesses are not innate and do not appear 

naturally with aging: they must be learned. 
4. There appears to be a growing interdisciplinary body of research 

directed at the better understanding of interactions in classroom 

communication. 
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5. There appears to be growing academic and professional support 
from bolh fields for the development of courses iri ci4;&sroom 
communication, as evidenced by statements from prominent 
scholars and professional associations. 

♦State Certification Requirements for Teachers ^ . 

Due to the national move to require specific teaching competencies 
rather than course w^ork as the bases for certification, rt is currently not 
possible to determine an accurate nationwide profile of speech 
communication comlfetencies required for certification of all teachers. 
At the presenfTime. roughly half the states inlhejiatiflii^x^^ 
competency-based educaU^Taj^req^HOTmrns ior certification. Tvhe 
remaining half havs moVeSTSeyond that point, either to require CBTE 
standardfi for some or all certifications, ar to accept CBTE as an 
alternative to requiring either specific courses and credit hours lor 
graduation from an approved teacher education program. Due to 
this state of flux, th^ character of information varies with each source, 
and it is possible to offer only a tentative report oj: 

1 speech communication certification requirements in states still 
specifying course and credit requirements. 

2. the arbitrary nature of training *in speech communication for 
teachers in states requiring only graduation from an approved 
teacher-training program. * 

3. present inclusion ^ competencies in speech communication in 
cerlif^ati^^^ for all teachers, and the extent to which 
expefls on speech communication are consulted in determining 

5ose competencies. ' 

Among^se^tes still specifying course and credit requirements 
for certification. oiJl>(pur states in the nation require^teachers to t^e 
one course designated as"*spp^ch."io» Two states specify a cert ificatio^n 
requirement in "oral communication*' or '*oral English."io« and two 
state<fequire for certification "satisfactory use" or "^deqiT^te back- 
ground" in speech communication. ^^^> While only these few states 
require speech communication courses, most of the others which still 
-specify course requirements will accept a limited number of credits in 
speech communication toward Tulfilling an English or general edu- 
cation requirement. 

Roughly half tb^ states do not today specify requirements for 
certification but only require a college degree from an approved 
teacher-educalion program.^'^ The impetus for requiring instruction rn 
" speech communication for teachers rests within each teacher-training 
program. As a consequence, one approved program may^|^uire 
. speech communication of all candidates; a second approved program 
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*indV simply recommend such instruction, and a third program might 
unli dtcept work in speech communication Uithout either requiring or 
recommending it. As recently as 1970, only nineteen schools accredit- 
ed b> the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
required teacher trainees to lake a basic cours'e in speech communi- 
cation designed specifically for teachers.^*- 

In light of the minimal standards required at the present time, the 
move by ^tafes to adopt competency or performance-based certifi- 
,(Lation standards may prove welcome to speech communication 
* ledojcators. As educational professionals have attempted to define* 
competencies essential for certification, they have shown increasing 
agreement that all teachers need competencies in communication 
skills and understanding. In North Carolina, for'example,'current state 
certification requirements specify that elementary and intermediate 
school teachers must be able to demonstrate such competencies as 
working relationships for use in developing learning environments, 
personal attributes and attitudes that promote interaction between 
teacher and learner, and an understanding of the influence of com- 
munication and of the process, of learning to listen, speak, read, and 
write clearly and effectively. Regarding secondary teachers. North 
Carolina's certification requirements specify that the general educa- 
tion component of a teacher s education sho,uld assure that all teachers 
are able to communicate clearly and effectively, and that a teacher's 
professional education should provide the skills necessary to maxi- 
mize positive human and social relationships."^ 

In Minnesota, state certification since 1973 has required completion 
of a competency-based program designed to develop abilities in 
"human relations."!'** Similarly, in 1972, Wisconsin's certification 
requirements added a provision requiring teachers prepared in Wis- 
consin to go through a specified human relations program.^^^ At least 
two additional states, Illinois and Michigan. ai|e considering the 
adoption of similar human relations requirements for general teacher 
certification. 

Despite the fact that certification agencies have begun to specify 
communicatioff competencies for classroom teachers, and despite the 
fact that for several years speech communication authorities have 
been working on communication competencies for both teaohers and 
students in K-12, there has been little interdisciplinary interaction in 
defining such teacher competencies, an oversight with detrimental 
impact upon the competency delineations. By overlooking the need for 
interdisciplinary input at important dev^opmental stages, teacher 
educators have reduced deliberations on teachers* communicative 
competencies to unnecessarily limited perceptions of knowledge about 
communication. 

In conclusion,.. it appears at the present time that certification 
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requirements fur communicative knowledge and skills directly related 
Ao classrooms var> considerably from state to state. The direction of 
chapge is clearly fav;oring CBTE. but it is also clear thaf*inci;eased ' 
interdiscipliiia'ry excTiange would offer advantages in d.efining leach- 
ecs* competencies in communication for certification. State commit tees 
^at-vvork on such competencies can benefit from a review of the thought 
and direction which has steadily come from.th^* field of speech 
communication over the past few decades. Most ir^portant^in light of 
t& general!^' recognized neejls of teachers for better understanding of 
^classroom communication, and given the growing pool of highly 
^trained experts in spteh communication, thefe appears to be no 
reasoR for states or the federal government to c/verlook or,Avor§e, to' 
exclude this talent from research and planning relating toTfeacher 
education. I 

Anticipated Governmental Support of Research and Instruction 

The speech communication field has received little support from- 
governmental sources either for research or f^r the development pf 
instrm.tional methods and resources. Any increase in support at this 
point appears to depend heavily upon improvement in the attitudes of 
educators, administrators, and legislators toward the study of §peech 
communication. Assuming that current favorable attitudes can he 
rrjaintained and expanded, researchers in speech'communication may 
gain increased access to federal or state funding to investigatejthe 
many questions regarding instruction in comjnMnii;atio'n. ftrr both 
teachers and their students. ^ ^ . \,.S^^<1 — 

Until recently, the field of spe^h comraurTicatjon has not been^ 
represented either in governm^tal offices connected with education 



quently. at the federal lovel, educational agencies have solicited little 
'input from geographically distant authorities on speech communi- 
cation. As recently as 1974, educational professionals neglected to 
solicit the participation of professionals in speech communication in 
the federally sponsored National Planning Conference on Studies in 
Teaching. (|une 1974). This conference was attended by 'some 100 
respected practilioners, administrators, and researchers.**"^ The pri- 
mary objective of the conference was to provide an agenda for further 
research and develo^)ment to guide the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) m its planning and funding over the nexj several years.^i" Since 
the cotiference was conceived as the first major federal effort te 
develop a coordinated research effort in the social sciences, it Wcts * 
discouraging that no representative of speech communication as a 
field was invited to participate, even 6n panels which obviously dealt 
with speech communication. Many of this conference'^s recommenda- 
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tions for federally funded research relate directly to the interests of 
SBecfalists in speech communication, and it is hoped that proposals 
relating to speech communication will receive major consideration in 
future*NIE funding. The following brief synopsis covers some of the 
major research suggestions. 

The^^panel on "Teaching as Human Interaction" perceived three 
e^sentic^l research n€eds: < , - ^ ^ r 

1 the need to create knowledge about and an understanding of the 
^ process of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupii interaction during teach- 
ing and learning, • 

2 the need to create knowledge and methods to improve teacher 
education for teaching as hutnan interaction:' 

3 the need to improve methodology and instrumentation for doing 
research^n teaching as human interaction, as well ag the methods 
of communicating that research to educational practitioners. 

As a consequence^df this panel's work, five programs were designated 
as high priority research concerns worthy of federal review for 
funding in the near future: . - 

1. *patterns of teacher^pupil interaction; 

2 relationships amone,interaction processes, variables of context 

and setting, and ck^acteristics of pupils; 
3. relationships among teacher variables, interaction processes, and ■ 

pupils* perceptions of these processes; 

4 the relationship between teacher-pupil interaction and the effects^ 
of the interaction on pupils; ' 

5. research on the determinants of teaching, interaction^pfocesses. 
and the effects of teaching. 

♦ / 
The panel on "Teaching as a Linguistic Process in a Cultural Setting" 
identified basic researclf needs for federal funding vyhich closely 
coincide with the research interests of scholars in speech com- 
munication: 

' 1. the need for basic research on v^.ays of describing classroom talk; 

2. theneedtoexplore"a virtua1iyuntouchQdarea:howchildrenlearn 
to talk appropriately jn school"; 

3. the need to investigate specific aspects of cultural differences in 
the use of language; ^ 

4. thenge^^^jS^xplore inequalities in encounters between teachers 
- -arfacj:iitaren (i.e.. where differing perceptions, value systems. 

e?^p6ctati6ns, etc. affect the interaction); 

5. lhe need to investigate interaction in bilingual classrooms.^^^ 

Though professional students of ^spfiech communication were not 
invited to this niajor planning conference, they may find encourage- 
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ment in the fact that the conference acknowledged the immediate rreed 
for research on processes of classroom communication. There are^an 
ample nurfiber of specialists in speech communication who are 
qualified to conduct such research. Some have already begun this task. 
They and oth^rs^ought to submit proposals falling within the broad 
pjafining directions established by the conference. The door to federal 
support has barely been cracked, but if researchers are swift, they 
should be able to wedge a foot in that crack. ' v. 
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Current Status of Courses and Programs 
in Classroom Communication 

r 

Since educators appear to agree that th^ classroom-constitutes a 
rhetorical context, and since they appear to recognize teachers' special 
needs for instruction in communication, it seems reasonable to assume 
that study in the theory and skills of classroom communication would 
be a major componentof preserviceandinservice teactier training: The 
assumption' may be reasonable, but the most j^cW-inftn^iStlo^ 
indicates that this is not tliecase/Die-mojI^eefifevidence indicates 
that nationally only ninet^n'^schools^'accr^dit^^ by the National 
Council for AccreditatioFTlof Teacher Education (NCATE) may/be 
requiring prospective teachers to take a basic speech communication 
^petirse designetT primarily for teachers,^ arid only 24 percent of^the 
NCATE schools offering graduate education degrees may be offering 
practicing teachers any kind of elective course in the theory and sjcills 
of classroom communication.2 Admittedly, information on instruction 
in communication in teacher education is scant, and few conclusions 
can be drawn. However, the purpose of this section is not to draw 
conclusions but to begin connecting the dots of existing data in order to 
learn wl^t patterns and problems are already taking^hape. 



Current Communication Instruction for Teachers 



Little is currently known about the extent to which concepts about 
communication are incorporated into undergraduate^ or giradnate 
educatidti courses. Contenriporary literature suggests that jj^st schools 
of education have begun to include some kind of instruction in 
questioning techniques, nonstandard dialects, microteaching on vid- 
eotape, and introductory element^ of interaction analysis. Occasion- 
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ally, instruclion is offered on perceptual differenc^«nd aspects &f 
.interpersonal, skills. Several recent b6oks .(e:gr. Good and Brophys 
Look|n« m Ckissrooms or Teacher-Stiidenl fie/adonships. 'or Kraft's 
Ihe Livm^ Classroom^ stress the communicative aspects of the 
classroqm; and (as the resource section of the present book illustrates) 
many other education writers are joining this trend by incorporating at 
least some elements of theory and skills of classroom communication 
mto education textbooks. Lynn's findings (1974) indicate that ^ the 
graduate level; departments of education claim to be mLOving-^ven 
more swtftly than speech communication departments in developing 
spect^y mstruction in communi'catiQnJor teachers, y 

Despite the signs thcit'content about cortimunicaHon is cropping up 
in education courses, the changes appear to be ojxJbrring most often as 
a result of individual instructprs' choices ratlf^r than as the result of 
the planned, deliberate objectives of ajKinstitution or professional 
association. Instfucti^in communkJation .in both graduate and 
undergraduate edijetflion courses^ears highly dependent upon the 
mter^s. prepartition. and sl^ of individual instructors. For this 
reason. iMs-^xtremely dilMult lo determine the fextent and level of 
instru^n actuolly opetirring in education courses. 

IHs scmewhai^sier to determine the nature of instruction in 
^mmunicatioMor teachers in courses offered by speech communi- 

i"f 'y'^"^^"'^" ^""""^^ ''"^^ ^"^ syllabi deal more directly with 
idenl^perble units in cpmmunication theory and skills. As a result a 
tajplS' good notion c|in be gained concerning what kinds%f instruction 
-Speech comrnunication departments are currently offering non-speech 
teachers and teachers in training. y 

National Survey Findings ^ " ^ 

Two recent dissertations (Anderson. 1970; Lynn. 1974] have pre- 
sented considerable quantities of information on the nature and extent 
of communication instruction available to elementary and secondary 
teachers at pre-bacCalaureate and post-baccalaureate levels.'' Ander- 
son s study involved a nationwide survey of basic undergraduate 
speech communication courses designed primarily for future class- 
room teachers Lvnn's>udy surveyed graduate-level courses in the ' 
tneory and skillsMtrassroom communication available to practicing 
elementary and secondary teSchers. Since Lynn's study was organized 
similarly to Anderson's, it is possible to compare their findings on 
several dimensions and to sketch a rough image of the nature and' 
extent of speech communication training received by non-speech 
-teachers today. The discussion whicjk/follows presents a synopsis of 
the methodology of these studies and their survey results. 
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Selecting the Institutions * 

Both Anders.onrand Lynn chose to cSn^er »onIy institutions 
^accredited by the NCATE,^ adding to this population the jnajor 
-^jeacher-training institutions in the, thre e states haViqg no NCA IE-- - 
accredited institutions: University of^^aska, Uijiversity^f Hawaii, 
and Uni^^&rsity^ of Delaware. l4kewisiS>s^th researcher^' ^sed a 
regional classinCaiiQn system corresponding1<ithe regional design^* 
tions of the SCA.^ [F©E;Uie purpose of this'r^ort, Andersoris^ 
additional classifications {lavfe-b^en omitted.") AnderkwVs population 
included^ all undergraduate speech ^CQmraunicati on depki^tments at 
NCATE 'institutions (N=458). Lynn s pi^piJaUoiU^cli^^ 
instihitiShs offej-ing a rtinimum of a master^ a^ee^TeTemeT 
and or secondary teachers (N=300). Since Lynn s r^pqnses came from" 
a variety of departments, responses- were categon^d either as 
"speech** ^if the response came\from an academic departments the 
^yXORwmihicati'on arts or sciences [including speech, speech comm&n* 
•o^ion, communication, Sranria/theater]) or "n6iS^eech" (if the re 
sb(Jnse came from an education or other non-speechs^ommunication 
department). Almost all of Lynns non-speech respons^s^me from 
education diepartrhents.' ^ * • 

Identifying the Courses 

>By examining currefrt CQ^ursJp catalogs, Anderson discovered that, of 
the 458 institutions ftieeting his^election criteria, 137 UsteB-a^ ourse 
(1.) whic^ appeared to be k ^Isic speech communication course 
designed primarily for classroom re^rfiers (e.g., "Applied Oral 
^ CommunicaWnf or Teachefs," "Speech inJh&truction"), and (2) which 
^was offeredyin a program of the communi^atiotv^ts^nd^ciencts or 
staffed by^such a department (including ^peem>TOmmunication. 
-and/or drama-theater). « Frdih 137 questionnaires maufedjo depart 
ifient'chairmen, 116 responses were received (an 84 percent re 
After screening the responses, Anderson identified ninety-four 
speech communicatton courses designed primarily for classroom 
teacherSr'*^ (For a listing pf*he schools 'offering these ninety-four 
courses, see Appendix A.)- 

Lynas methodology was more complex. Prion to her study there 
was no sure way to identify courses in classroom communication l5y 
title, by departmental affiliation, or by faculty-administrator re- 
sponsibility. jNo dialogui^mong feachers of such courses had been 
established through prbfes^onal associations. No mailing lists existed. 
I^jjfcries to'iflHividuafs teaching such courses, sent through speech 
comnWiicition dfepartjnents, had, yielded only the ntost ^njeager 
inform^ion on the existence of other similar courses. Thus, since a 
directytriailing to teadiers of such courses was not*' possible, an 
rntive apppoffch was designed, based on three assumptions. 
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Practicing. non-^eectfteaGheisseeki^^ grathiateJcvel course in 
classroom communication woumtiostJikely con7i3&i-a^scliool or 
department of education as a primary source onnformalionTP^ 
The persons most likely to be cqmacted for such inforijiation 
would be the dean of the school (or c^e^rtrnent) of education/the 
drrecToY of graduate teacher education\and/or ^the director of 
graduate continuing education. ' \ » 
These three categories of persons would be the administrators 
most likely to know if one or more courses in classroom communi- 
cation we^e offered at that institution, and to know the department 
and faculty member(s) to whom a questionnaire might-4?e for- 
warded.^' ♦ 

this study requjrefl administrators' frt)m thejield of education to ^ 
jdentify courses in "classroom communication" and then, to forward 
qTiestionnaires \o the instrtjctors of sucfe courses. It was therefore 
necessary t6~ define 'classroom communication" in a way that an 
administrator could quickly ahd accurately identify a rdevant course, 
instructor, and department. Re^pient instructors, in tujsn. had to be 
^^to judge quickly if (s)lie w.ere an eligible respondent. In -a fouf- 
sR^^^^ilologic process, -liynn ascertained Mhat 'Classroom com- < 
municalMftli^^j^s most widely consiSeredJo refer only to "the verbal 
and nonverbaliiv^dion between jeacher and students, and between 
or among students/^^^Si^Qnlso determined that courses in^^^ssroom 
communicatioirmost comil^^^would focus upon one or more of the, 
fottewing^ighteen dimensionsP^^ ^ 

teachers skilkin • " "^-^ 

explaining. givThg^ixiformation. lecturing, 
, questioning, ^^^^ '^"^^^i--^ 

listening and/or reacting to^sttidents. 
stimulating and devdoping the oTaHkills of students, 
improving communication between student and classmate 
resolving conflicts. 

communicating in an "open" classroom settingT-^ 
-using a wider range of methods for expressing ^proval and 

disappfovah - • ' / 

utilizing interaction-analysis tools, * » 

.recognizing Speech problems in .the classroor^i for referral to 

appropriate corrective agencies. , ' • . 

contrdlling more* effectively tHe communicative climate in the. 
clasiJroom: 

' . * » V • 

(eache/*s' understanding of - • " . ' 

the development of oral language ip children. " " 

sociqe(:onorTiic. cultural'subcultural. and sexual variables affecting 
spedch communication in a classroom. 
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various nonverbaj factors which influence classroom communi- 
cation, 

factors; affecting the teacher s own communicative behaviors (dog- 
matism', stereot>cping, etc), -^--i; — ' 

the interdependencfi_o{^peech^3^personality<> r \'' • 

interpersonal communic^tiorj^and practical application of such 
theory^I^the classroom, , . 

speech prinfeipl^and pfactices, wrth practical applicatioij, to the 
classroom situation. ^ ? ' 

Using the definition and eighteen ^dimensions of classroom^ cqm-. 
municdtion given abov e, Lynn contacted three administrators^ at each ^ 
of the 300 NCATE institutions (N^900), asking thennrto "pass on this 
request to the instructor of such a course, wherever it i§ taught on your 
campu*s/*^^ Responses werie obtained from 233 of the 300' sghools 
involved, or 77-66 percent of the schools.^-* From the 233 institutiqrts, 
139 faculf^ members res'pionded indicating that they offered a relevant 
course. After screening,«the responses, Lynn identified, ninety-two 
courses which were (1) taught at the graduate 4evel. (2) open to 
teachers of all subjects, (3) scn^uled at times other than weekdays 
during the daytime of the regular school year, and (4) in which at least 
one-half of the total class time was claimed to bespent on one or itiore 
of the eighteen listed diniensions of classroom communication, *^fFoxa 
listing of the schools offering these ninety-two courses, see Appendix 
B.t 



Table 1 

Courses in Communicatiori 

for Teachers at NCATE Institutions'^' 



5 



SCA Region: 



Speech: * Non-Speech: 

W S g*E W'S'C^E Total 



Basic undergrndutite 
courses designed • 
primarily for future 
letichers' (Anderson) 

(>aduaie coi^rs'es in 
cmHsroom^communi- 
cation desig^ned for 
practicing teachers 
(Lynn] 



24 22 38. 10 — . ^ — ^ 



94 



1 11. 11 10 12 23 15 -92 



Both Ande.rson and L>nn reported Iheir data according to the four geo- 
graphu.al regions of the Speech Communication Association. Western, 
Southern. Central, and Eastern*. Appendixes A and B li^t participating 
m.stitutions. ' * I • ' 
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evdtence of Coxixs^s 

Table 1 shows the numbers of courses identified by both Anderson 
and Lynn, distributed, by geographical region. Both /esearchtrs 
acknowledged that the courses identified *are not the only higher 
education courses of this type offered in the United States. What is 
significant is that these studies document for the fk^st time in severah 
decade* organized communication courses designed specifically for 
classroom teachers. 

'Anderson foundjl^sitonly a minority of teacher-education students 
enrolled in NCAT£ insUlutions received speech communication 
training in cour's^S desig^d primarily for classroom teachers. Out of 
the 458 NCATE institutions considered, only 94 offered such a course 
and.' of that'-mjmber/onl^' 19 required the course of all prospective 
teachers.*" ^ 

As Table 1 indicates. Lynn found that non-speech departments 
claimed to offer almost twice as many graduate-level course^ in 
classroom communicafion as did speech communication departments 
(60*32). To some extent, this finding is a consequence of mailing the 
questionnaires to educational administrators rather than to speech 
communication departments.^" Nonetheless, this ratio is highly signi- 
ficant in light of other differences between speech and non-speech 
courses. ^ 

Cour?i£? Titles 

Both Anderson arid Lynn found considerable diversity in th6 titles 
used to designate speech communication courses for teachers. At the 
undergraduate level, Anderson found few titles exactly alike in 
wording. However, most titles were similar to the exteni of expressing 
some combination of two essential concepts: (1) "speech." "com- 
municatison.'* or 'oral,'* and (2) "classroom." "teacher." "learning." 
; mstruction." or "school" (e.g., "Inslructional, Communication/* or 
Speech Communication in the Classroom"). 

Lynn, too. found a wide variety of course listings. Curiously, 
however, many of the titles of courses meeting her criteria did not 
appear clearly related to the content w^iich instructors claimed' to 
cover. Of the sixty non-speech courses (primarily, in education) 
allegedly giving more than one-Half of class contact time to units 
dealmg directly vv'ith*the study's eigliteen dimensions of classroom 
rommunication. thirty courses bore titles giving no hint that the course 
was significantly devoted to communicative processes. Titles included 
"Systems of Teaching." "Improvement of Instruction." "Analysis of 
Teaching." "Home-School-Community Relations/''^ Given this in- 
formation. Lynn propose^d two possible explanations: 
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1. School^ of education may he including large porfidns of com- 
munication instruction in grrauate courses beaVing long-standing 
titles rather*thai1 attempting to go through adrninistrative pro- 
cesses to align titles more closely to the content covered. 

2 Through lack of exposure to the field of communication, education 
faculties may perceive the substantive nature of communication 
♦ theory in a way different from that familiar to speech communi- 
cation professionals and, as a consequence, may, erroneously 
assume that all course? dealing with instruction automatically 
and adequately cover, cla53roora.GoiTlmunicatioi].2o 

Table 2^ , 

Number o£ Years* 



^ Courses Have Been Offered^^ 
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Number of Years the Courses Have Been Offered 

As Table 2 illustrates, bofh Anderson and Lynn found that the 
majority of courses in communication for4eachers had originated 
within a few years preceding their respective studies. Anderson 
observed particularly rapid growth in Ijasic undergraduate courses for 
teachers in the Western and Central areas.^^ with the/najority of the 
courses in all regions originating -within the decade preceding his 
stlidy (1960-1970)2-» - 

Lynn s study revealed an even more recent pattern of development, 
with most (62 percent) of the courses in classrdom communication 
having been offered less than five years and nearly all (86 percent) 
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^ h'a<>ir^ been offered less than ten years. it is particularly noteworthy 
lhat»58 percent of the non-speech courses appeared to have been 
offered for less than five years: they thus oiiiginated during a time 
when most schools of education have been forced to cut back or put a 
freeze on existing 'courses.^Un addition, Lynn found that more than 
one-lhird'(38 percent) of the ninety-two respondents at the graduate 
lev^l Weret^l-amning expansion in the near'future. They planned either 

.^10 offecatldilionjil sections of an existing course or to add courses in an 
aspect of classroom communication. Of this rtunAer. fourteen speech 
communicatiortcourses reported definite expansion plans,and twenty- 
one non-speech courses reported similar expectations-^^ 

Coiifso 'Deigns ^ 

Anderson fouacLlhat the basic undergraduate speech communi- 
cation course for teachers was designed mainly as a three-hour, three- 
credit cuurse-for^niors and seniors! Some schoolspermitted graduate 
students to enroll and receive creBit.^- >Iost oLthe classes reported 
enrollments of between twenty-one and thirty studfents.^* Although 
most schools indicated that the course was designed for both eiemen- 
lary and secondary leacher-educafion* students, the majority of ihe 
students were elementary-education students,^^ Across all regions 
.and institutions, the predominant pattern seemed to be to offer only 
one section of the undergraduc^te course per academic session (semes- 
ter, quarter, lerm)."^ Most institutions required no prerequisites for 
these courses.^' assumed that enrolling students had little or no 
previous speech communication training.^2 a^d viewed the course as a 
terminal speech communication course for the classroom teacher.33 
•Very few institutions conducted dny typeof a proficiency examination 
as ci screening device, evaluative measure, or special requirement. 
Where used, oral proficiency examinations were administered to 
exempt students from taking the course. Both Anderson s and Lynn s 
studies showed that, while most schools allowed speech communi- 
cation mcijors to enroll in the course, bqth the' graduate and under- 
graduate courses enrolled predonunantly non-speech-communication 
majors.'* 

/ At the graduate'level. Lynn found that, while courses in classroom 
communication were generally offered as regular semester or quarter- 
lono courses,^ 13 percent (n=12) were" available through .special 
scheduling ^arrangements to make the course convenient for the 
employed teacher. Overall, the scheduling arrangements were so 
diverse as to suggest that each course had been tailored to meet the 
special time limitations of teachers. In addition to offering the selected 
courses on the cam'puses of their respective schools. 75 percent of the 
non-speech courses and 47 percent of the speech courses were given 
off -ramp us. too Although classes were usually scheduled gnce a week 
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for tvyo to U)UT fyjurs oil' a VvefcitJrt^ %««».*Mij. , 
alterb«itive 'nietBoiis "was ft:*M)Timi ( 
sive weekends^ as surnaittf-yvorirjifeprt 

pnfiary degree programs, *' Qiur^iJ Uiii^ > *m 

three credits per course. de()t*fHim^ ^1 lui.ri f ♦♦^^^ 
work completed onXi^ule of i.bi^sft. .M^ t^^smtt^a m^hU U 
selection of work opiwm xn V4ruti4« .tHn^t 

In courses offered by nan i5pni;t^^J«pn*»£^ut*i«* r ^-m^^ 

clearly toward large aiWKUrfl n^i^'f^l^iiij.i * mM* i s .?*t?-.^m *f 
courses) enr6lhn^^30 lOU *itufknK ?jtbi»if*sisr^i^f t^^^^ 
students, and one course erifolUus^ matH 'iutn if;0^t *4i^#«v * h^t^^**^ 
1972-73 academic year Dunn?^ rh* ^aim /m** . iu^m^ r*»,».^ 
speech communication tlrpafj:int?ftf* «n»lKU -int »?f 
with 5b pc^rcent enrolling 10 r*sv»Hr ir*tf i*^m^ n ..^ ^ 

speech coinmunicaiion courH^TTSp^^^T^TtT^/jHtuf**^ ; .*r*^^^ 
200, and five cour^js -D;purteii ^for+jUmJit^v^w^ Hjii> * 

certifi^tion.*" Rf'Hponijf!i tVijfn bafh t^ijw* J* -jt^J 
ments suggested that cnrolim^ti^j mtm iWmJml ^i^^ 
respondents mdicaled ihvy ^ouUl ^itt ^fuitm 



the^ course if it were putjlK.i/>Ht hv.'^nad rt^.*m^ 
responses^did not shaw^ rapul ^^4^^tm*<^W ^^f' 4* nhtix^^ ^ r^^^-vy^^^**-^' 
the 197^^774 ar.ad^jfiuc- year nnrt^lljji'imf *^<j*t^-*/v«f^^'*^^%^ * 
i?peech cotfmmnicaltun »md rion %}mi h 
indicate thnt^t>pC*ech ciimntunu^fu^n . i>>^»^<>^i 
new or reltiiively new tea«.h<?f vvh*;« 411 a ^ ^sim* 



courses were desixnwd for t*??4*.h»ft^ M\m ^«;>?^ -t^m 

ence.^^ The Jnrge-st number ^*f,4r^d»M.?w^yf^^ 4-«ii»j*^>^ .»r 

been designed Ip <tltratJ leai.b^jrn ttnti\ ^li iiiHum i^^^^'t^^^* 

years experfen(;e and who ftjW^jd >ja i«i*Mj'H*^^** »n*:jt«f4. * , 

campus. Mos\ courses enroled md , * 

- 1 he sa me S(!C t i 0 n s . b u/ pri H k«* I f 4 »r* Jt V I* n» h'* m %*.v^ * 
' ^{hef chiss had begun ^ ^ 

Finoncia/,Su/)port for ( Inulm^** < t**i?^^i>^ 

Beca u se ed uc a It ona I tUH 1 1 } m ^ uinn -if i « «* >ij*so t r A ip-^^r."^^*^ -f^. 4* 
in recent years, Uyiul ankef I h«tr fft^powdtft^' t , 4t»^ fr?^^^ .>-. m^',* vw,** 
financed.* While mojit of thf *^tt ^miMtn A/^t*^ ^^h* 
regular college bud^et.H» {)^f» «nf »< hi* mrti^ ^tx^ifu^ <^rt ^*fr* «*,*..ir.>^* 
outside, financjat ^upptirt Umn fmUnn 4i wfi iwh »' 
from a teachers union; a privaiii >|t*itii « htw*t ynm-t ♦J^^ ri*<^k»*^ ^ 
inservice work, and cost •^harmu ^uaiM '*i*> */mnu tn** 



*mHH. tmf 4iiMinivtHv fefiih)>| -iftiy ^)th omt 

i>0»hMdi*^^f^ ^1. ilu»fUrs\4 ^Hm. ^W'^ol^iftamhtj^ be- 

' hM*iu|. ji<ti* r H^^fi ^i>r j*<m •^fun ^Mf^^ eu. ^.y/m >if^^(i*ifip(itm'rii^^^ 
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communication. Instructors of gr^uate courses reported thaMhe 
greatest amount of emphasis was given to units stressing the 
following: , 

listening and reacting to students, 
improving communication between/among student, 
communicating in an "open" classroonft setting, , _ ' 

more effectively controlling the communicative climate in the 

classroom, ! ^ 

understanding nonverbal factors influencing communication in the 

classroom, ^ 
understandin^iiow^ to apply, theory of ihterpersonal communi- 

cationjp'^e classroom. ■ " * 

^ Imporiafvl differences ^w^re reported in time spent by speech ancl non- 
- iippt^h courses on such units. The majority of speech communication 
courses (62.5 l:)ercent) includejd more than thirty-six blass JyTurs 
derilirtg with the eighteen dimensions of classroom communication; 
more thiin half (57 perce'V^t ) of the non-speech courses dealt witfi these 
units f^er than thirty-six class hours. Overall, speech cdmmuni- 
CtiUon courses offered more intensive academic experiences and. 
pr fjvided^inare hours^sTcIaBsroom in classroorh communi- 

cation to smaller groups of atudentsr ^ 

Among the ninety-two courses studied, the areas least stfessed 
throu^'hout the nation included the following: 

recognizing speech problems for referral to appropriate corrective 
agencies, 

explaining, giving information, lecturing, 
understanding children's oral language development, 
^applying speech principles and practices to the^lassroom^uatiM^ 

Two other topics which received less than moderate stress were the 
^ effect of socioeconomic, cultural/subcultural, and sexual variables 
upon classroom communication, and the interdependence of speech 
tind personality, 

Non-speech courses gave stronger emphasis than speech coursesln'" 
the following dimensions of classroom communication (in rank order, 
with the^ao'st strongly emphasized topic first): 

questioning ability, 
utilizing interaction anal 
improving communication between/among students, 
communicating in an "open" classroom setting, 
understanding factors affecting the teachers communicative bc^ 
haviors (dogmatism, stereotyping, etc.). 
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^ Speech courses gave a stronger emphasis than non-speech courses m 
the following (in rank order, with the most strongly ernpfasizei tqpic 
first): '^^ ^ - ' 

understanding speech principles and practices, with practical 

application to the classroom, 
understanding socioeconomic. cultural/subcuUural. and sexual 

variables affecting speech communication ip^ the classroom, 
understanding children's development of or^language, ^ 
recognizing speech problems in the classroom, 
more effectively controlling the communicative climate in the 

classroom. 

By combining Anderson s findings with Lynn's, some interesting 
conclusions carf be drawn. Lynns research showed that teacher 
educators giving graduate courses generally assumed that teachers 
needed no instruction in how to explain or give information. Sup- 
posedly, practicing teachers had already received such instruction 
during their undergraduate education. Contrastingly, j^ndersons 
findings showed that the overwhelming majority of teachers have 
received no^uch instruction during their undergraduate training. 
__iiirthermt)Terfhe minority who have received any kind of performance 
^ instruction have in the main simply given public speeches to college 
peers Instruction in public speaking may be useful for teachers, but 
these skills alone are not sufficient io develop the more comprehensive 
communicative skills teachers are expected to employ in their profes- 
sional vvork. Day-to-day teaching also involves such activities as 
resolving classroom conflicts, explaining multiplication or democracy 
lo thirty to forty non-adults (many of whom do not see the^needJogive 
attention), or clarifying programs of individualizedninstruction for 
thirty .children who must somehojv be-dealt with one aLs time. In 
shor|, if only a minority of NCATE graduates have Md the oppor- 
tunity tfTtake a speech communidation course designed primarily for 
teachers, and if neither elementary nor secondary teachers are being 
required to demonstrate oral competencies for certification, it may not 
be safe to make any as^jumptions about a teacher's prior communi- 
^ cative knowledge or skills. On the evidence, course'planners need \o 
Vi reconsider carefully those areas of study which Lynn s 'study showed 
received the least amount of stress. Planners ought to determine, class 
by class, whether such de-emphasis is justifiable. 

Textbooks 

Neither Anderson nor Lynn found common use of textbooks. In the 
0 eighty-two institutions participating in Andersons study, seventy 
different books were reportedly used as the "course textbook." The 
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remaining twelve schools required no single text for their students. Of 
the seventy titles identified to Anderson, only eleven books were used 
in more than two schools. Similarly, Lynn found only fourteen books 
being used-b> more than one institution, but herrespohdents reported 
a tot<il of ninety different books required for students. As might be 
expected in graduate-level courses, recommended reading lists re- 
turned to Lynn -showed heavy use ^f supplementary reaiding in - 
periodicals, and a'^sTgnificant nujtiber of instructors indicated that 
journtil arlicles^con&litxireH Fhe only required reading for their 
courses.'^ 

On the basis of the reading lists submitted to Lynn, it appears that 
speech communication instructors have only the most limited- ex- 
posure to books on classroom communication which have been 
produced m the field of education. Likewise, it appears that non- 
speech instj'uctors are uninformed about the many books produced in 
the field of speech communication. In general, reading lists contained 
only minimal recommended readings from outside the instructors' 
own academic fields.- 

A numbexof the textbooks reportedly used at the graduate level are, 
essentialK, basic communication books— ones that are commonly 
used in lower-level undergraduate speech communicatipn^courses. 
(Examples of these are. ^^vW^ Process of Comhuinicojidp^tewart s 
Hndt^c's \(jf \\\\\h^ Hayakawa s Language in Tlicmgfifand Action, 
Fabun's ('(jniniunic atjons. The Transfer of Mearjing, and Powells Why 
Am I Afncid to Te/J You Who I Am?). A nOmber of schools also 
repfjrted the use of certain books on nonverbal communication which 
have received widespread attention but which include inaccuracies, 
(iistortitms. and extremely elementary insights into nonverbaLcom- 
munication. - 

While the [.ontent of the basic communication books just referred to 
IS valid (though dated in specific case^), it is surprising that practicing 
i^ii hers should be unfamiliar (or judged to be so bx their instructors) 
With such basic knowledge. If, on the other hand, the choice of such 
books does not reflect the students* level of knowledge, the choices of 
textbooks Lmust indicate a lack of knowledge on the part of the* 
jnsfriji for regarding either a substantial grasp of communication 
theory. {)\ the iiv aihibUjty of textbooks dealing with commttfiication 
t ht'urv tind iipplicatujns of such theory at more adv anced and pertinent 
levels. 

Com^Vi Sy//ab'i 

No data has been^athered on the syllabi used at the graduate level, 
but Anderson reported that 64 percent of the undergraduate courses he 
studied used syllabi or course guides. Courses in large public 
institutions used syllabi more frequently than those in smaller, or 
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private, schools. Unfortunately, no means currently exists by which 
instructors of such courses can systematically exchange syllabi or 
( ourse idtMS. Therg are no chdanelshy which teachers of such courses 
can identify and coniniunicate with one another. As a consequence, 
few course s^lJabt are available as models for developers of courses. 
At this tfme, only two comprehensive course guides have been 
drs'semmated to any great extent outside of the institutions where they 
were developed. They are the following: 

1 james Booth and jody Nyquist, "Communication in Educational 
Environments: A Basic Course." (A detailed syllabus of a course 
offered to prospective teaphers, presented at the SCA annual 
convention. Houston, 1975.) The authors may be contacted at,the 
llniversity of Washington, Speech Department, Seattle.^ 
•2. Elizabeth M. Lynn and Kurt W. Ritter, "Classroom Communi- 
x:ation: A Flexible Teacher Training Program in Classroom Com- 
munication (1972)." (A lengthy, annotated resource guide for 
developing specific units in classroom communication for ad- 
vanced undergraduate or graduate-level students,) This manual is 
currently an ERIC document, ED 079 793. 

Opportunities are needed to allow instructors and 'developers of 
courses in both speech communication apd education to.gather and 
share ideas and course syllabi and^o assist each other in strengthening 
instruction. However, as ^:onference cosfs continue to rise and 
university travel allowances continue to shrink, there appears to be 
little likelihood of this needed, face-to-face interdisciplinary exchange 
occurring. 

Inaiructional Methods 

Because Anderson and Lyna used different reporting techniques, 
their findings regarding teaching methods and class activities are 
diffiijuM'to compare. For more thorough information, reference should 
je made to the respective dissertations. , » . 

Overall, teacher-led discussions comprised the most frequently 
used method at both the graduate ^and undergraduate levels, with all 
courses using them moderately to frequently. Small-group discussions 
appeared to be used more frequently in-graduate than in under- 
graduate courses. In graduate courses they Vere used moderately to 
frequently. The information reported by Anderson suggests less 
frequent use of discussion at the undergraduate level, with little more 
than one-third of the courses using this method frequently and 44 
percent -using ]t occasionally. 

In both graduate and undergraduate courses, instructors reported ^ 
giving only infrequent lectures. At the graduate levgl, lectures were 
reported as very mfrequently used. At the undergraduate l^vel, 63 
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percent of the instructors indicated that they §ave only "occasigpar 
lectures. • * ' . 

IndividuaKspeeches or'oral reports ap'pear l^£ea far nnore connmon 
instructional nnethoc} in the perfojmante^oijiented undergraduate* 
courses than in the graduate ctJurses. Half ;of the undergraduate 
courses frequently used this method, with n^bre than an additional 
third ofjh^ courses using it occasionally. Inkontrast, few graduate 
com^e^sed this-nnethod at all. r 

^ The nnajority of both undergraduate and graduate courses reported 
using individual written i:eportsoccasionall3i. Anderson found that in 
57 percent of the undergraduate courses a term paper or project was 
required. At the graduate level, however, |^ynn found that only 36 
percent of reporting instruc^prs assigned research term papers, with a 
proportionately lower percentage of such assignments occurring in 
non-speech courses (33 percent) than in speech communication 
courses (41 pCTbentf. — 

Written laminations seem very rarely .i|sed at the graduatelevel. 
Among undergraduate courses, 63 percent reportedly used written 
examinations occasionally. At the undergraduate level, close to half of 
the courses used micro-teaching as an instructional method, with most 
of these instructors reporting occasional iise. Most graduate courses 
used it seldom-to-occasionally. Programmed instruction wa^Used 
very seldom at both levels. . ' ^ ^ - 

Additional" methods used at the undergraduate level includeJ^ 
individual conferences, oral reading or Interpretative performances, 
group oral reports, and group written reports. More than half of the 
undergraduate courses reported using individual conferences occa- 
sionally, with 12 percent using them frequently. Forty-three percent of 
the courses used oral readings or interpretative performances by 
students occasionally., wit han'additional 19 percent using this method 
frequently. Over ,Gne-thj^rd of the courses reported occasional use of 
group oral reports, 12 percent reporting frequent use. One-fifth of ^he 
courses reported occasional use of reports written by groups. 

Additional instructional methods used at the graduate level in-« 
eluded communication games and exercises, with most courses 
reporting occasional to regular use of this method; occasional use of 
simulations of classroom situations; and occasional analyses of filmed 
or tciped classroom situation^. Classroom observations and visitations 
were infrequently used in most courses due to expense and/or 
inconvenience. Despite the low frequency of use, instructors generally 
felt such activities to be hijghly relevant and worthwhile. 

Lynn s report also covered a list of assignments commonly made in 
graduate-level courses,. The following list ranks these from the most 
common assignment to the least conimon assignment. NoticeabJe 
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differences between courses offeredt)y speech communicaliondeparl- 
Wnts and those offered by non-speech departments are identified 



L Analysis of communication problems, situations, or studies of 
cases which have occurred in classes taught by students. (Re- 
quired by 85 percent of the speech communication courses and by 
. ' 78 percent of the non-speech courses.) 

2. Required reading. 
• '3. Student-led discussions. ^ ' 

4 Self-diagnosis of significant weaknesses in classroom communi- 
cation and practical application of a plan to overcome those 
w:eaknesses. (Required in 58 percent of the non-speech courses 
and in 50 percent of the speech comnjunkation courses.) 

5. 6. 7. , • - - ' 

Interaction-analysis reports on the verbal behavior in an observed 
classroom, 

Communication mini-lessons presented and evaluated in the 
graduate class. 

Summaries of studeqt feedback on thf teachers verbal and 
B nonverbal communication. 
8 Reports on the success of communication exercises assigned to be 
run in student^' own classrooms. 



Analyses of communication situations in other classrooms in the 

students' ow^ schools. • > 

Reseitirch term papers. 
11 Oral reports on reading. (Required in 41 percent of the speech 

communication courses and in '25 percent*' of the non-speech 

courses.) . ^ * 

12. Lesson plans (and follow-up evaluation) for communication 

lesspns to be taught in students own classrooms. (Required in 38 

percent of the speech communication cpursefiand in 23 percent of 
, the non-speech courses.) ^ , * 

Typical Course Activities 

The instructional pattern that emerges at thfe undergraduate level is 
^ of a course .that is led by the teacher but which is cleariy oriented 
toward student performance. Lectures by the teacher are only occa-? 
sional events, the bulk of class activity ibeing directed toward 
increasing a variety of each srtudent's skills. A large portion,ofx:lass 
time is reserved for individual students* presentations. Students are 
expected to participate occasionally in small-group discussions and, 
possibly, to share in a group's oral report to the class. Most likely, they 
will also be expected to demonstratecompetency in orally interpreting 
written material. In close to half fhe courses, students are assigned no 
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term papers o^ projects but. infnost courses, they are expected4o pass* 
occasional written examinations. ^ 

The patternlhat emerges at thegradijate level is of a course in which 
the instruction alternates betvCeert teacher-fed discussions and 
student-led smalNgroup discussions. Instructors' lectures ^re fare, as 
'Ure individual presentations by clas§ members. Particularly in courses 
offered by^ non-speech departments no research term papers are 
assigned nor are there writtenexaminatigns. Discussion topics appear 
to relate to (1) comnjupication problel^^ or situations occurring in 
^classes taught by class members (or in other classroomsj, (2) required 
reading, and (3) videotaped or filmed classroom situations. In class, 
students ^re 'expected to participate in communication games or 
'fexefcises and to develop plans for overcoming their own communi- 
cative shortcomings as teachers. • ' ^ 

It is worth noting that, typically, neither 'undergraduate nor 
graduate courses aflow^uch time for students to^develop a signi- , 
ffrant. comprehensive gfasp of communication theory except, pogsi- ' 
bly. through assigned reading. The performance orientation of the 
undergraduate courses* narrows thg instructional, choices to' those 
methods and content which primarily develop only .sending skills. 
Because thase basic coMfrses are generally considered to be.both first 
andJmaKcourses in communication fdr prospective teachers, in- 
J^ructars are under considerable pressure to bring students' skills t o at 
least a minimally acceptable level for classroom teaching.rln*tlje same- 
way, the emphasis ujjon specifjc classroom situations in graduate 
courses may be too limiting to provide students with a broad an^deep 
understanding ofxommunicatiop. As Anderson s study shows, only a 
small minority of prospective teachers have been exposed in their 
^u/idergraduate education to fundamental speech communication the- 
ory^pr to a guided self-anc^lysis of the communication methpds they 
employ with other individtials or^ithin groups. Thete is then little 
knowledge dnd experience on which to base situational analysis at the 
graduate Ibvel. ^ 

On the bases of both Anderson's and Lynn's surveys, it is evident 
that no single course can begin to meet all the communication nee^s of 
classroomjeachers. Whether students in such courses are prosfiective 
()r practicing teachers, t hey entep their courses after coming through an 
educationaPsystem which has .given them little, if. any. theoretical 
foundation in ^het6rlcal or communicative processes. They'have little 
understanding of objectives or^methods in.'discussion and lijtle 
awareness of how to improve their own speaking, listening, and 
responding. Lacking such fiindamentafpreparation. students enroll in 
unffergraduate coursestieeding to learn no^t only basic principles about 
)heir own communication, but also far more sophisticated concepts in* 
order k) effectively control communication in a* classroom and to - 
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- develop the Communicative abilities of their students. Consequentlv 
despite the growth in students' skills which the instructors of graduate 
Jind undergraduate courses reported, both Anderson and Lynn found 
The instructors acutely aw^re of the vast gap remaining after a single 
course between the growth which had occurred and remaining, unmet 
needs of teachers for understanding communication and developing 
further skills. . 

Faculty Crcdvntiak ^ 

Andef^on reported thai during the 1969-70 academic year 236 
mstructors ^d been assigned to teach the ninety-four cou'rses 
included in Rh^tudy. Of th^t number, most held^cademic ranks 
below that of associate professof. and most did not, Have docterates 
On the graduate level. Lynn foupd 78 instructors teachMg ninety-two 
courses. 0 that number. 43 percent (n=77) were identified as associate 
or ful professors. However. 57 percent of the no°n-speech instructors 
(n=62) were reported to hold senior rank, but only 22 percent of the 
speecli communicahon instructors (n=15) enjoyed similar status. 
. Additionally, considering the level of the courses. Lynn found a 
- surprisingly low percentage of doctoral degrees held by instructors 
lable 3 c()mpare% the information provided by Andprspn and Lynn.- 

Tables ' , , 

' Course Instructors . * . ' 





Anderson (N = 236) 


Lynn (N ? 178) 


* ~ 1 ' — 


n % 


n % 


Associate full professors 


74 31 


77 ^ 43 




84 36 


96 ^ 54« 



S^mce all participants in Andersons, study were affiliated with - 
speech rammunication departments. Anderson safely assumed that 
.ill had had major training in speech communication.^'^ By inquiring 
j^bout their areas of concentration, he learned that 25 percent of the 
teachers had had major training in "general speech," 20 percent had 
focused upon rhetoric and public address. 19 percent had emphasized 
speech education, and 15 percent hadstressed drama/ theater. Region- ' 
al comparisons showed significant differences in the teachers' pre- 
parations. Western instructors tended to have backgrounds in general 
speech commumcation or in rhejoric and public address; Southern 
iflfetruclors tended toward communication theory and research; in- 
structors .in the Central states had backgrounds stressing general 
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speech coTnmumcation ^oiijspeech educatipn; and. tfie East. . 
'instructors' b ackgrouiidtj ^ten ded to be in 9ra'ma. thea^ter and speech . 
pathology audiology.^^ ^ ^ ^ / ■ ^* 

In contrast. Lynn found that onl> half of her r^pondentsjiad special 
qualifications for teaching graduate couKses in classrop'm j:om^uni- 
cation and that pubHc school Je^ching expetienqc ,was- far moce* 
'(ommonK required than educatiofial preparation in speech communi- 
cation,'^"' Corroborating this v\as Lynn s further finding that most of the 
instructors of graduate courses in classFoxiin^^mmuntcation had no 
major traming in any speech commtinicatioiTai^Ttsince most were, 
affiliated with non-speech departments). Mos^schools appeared not to 
require a terminal degree in speech communication of the instructors 
chosen to teach such courses As a whole, non-speech instructors 
reported having onl> the most limited graduate trainingjn co»nmuni- 
ration. or had no ac^&demic speech communication background at all. 
In co^tr^siT the vast majorify of instructors affiliated with speech 
communication departments reported major concentrations in speech 
commifcnication in graduate stud^. Among the speech communication, 
directors of sucH courses, the majority had done graduate work in \ 
speech communicatio'h^^education (78 peccent) and in tnterpersonal 
communication or small-groirp cdmmunication (59^percen't). and 47, 
percertt had^'graduate-level study in rhetoric and, or 'Communication 
theory. Only three of the sixt^' non-speech directors of such course^ 
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^ Major Area of Trnimng 
of Course Instructors ^^ 





Anderson 


Cynn: 


0 , 






Total 


Speech 


Non 


•Speech Total 


Genera i Spef^ch Communicalionr 




3 


1 


4 ^ 


Rhetoric and Public Address » 


47 


■ 2 




2 


Speedy Kduc a t'lon 


43 


18 


* 3 


21 


Drama Theatre 


36 


1 




1 


(]()iTiinu meal ion Theory & Reseapoli 


25 


6 


1 


7 


Rhetorical Theory 




1 • 




' , . 1 


Speech F^alhology 8t Audiology 


21 






♦ — 


Inlerprelalion 


5 








Sniajl-Ciroup Commimicalion 




2 




2 


Socio- and Psycholinj>uislics 




4 


1 


5 


Linj^uaj>e Arts 




2 




2 


Ciirnculum Instruction 




1 


10 


11 


Other ^ 






60 


60 


Response \ 
Total Numl)(?r of Instructors 




•29' 


33 


62 


236 


60 


109 


178 
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claimed mrtre than twenty-five graduate credit (semester-equivalent) 
hours' w speech comnnunication. ^ Table 4 compares the reported 
speech communication preparation of the mstructors, as reported m 
Andersdns ahd Lynn's studies. The comparatively large numbers of 
undergraduate mstructors with strong communication backgrounds 
repjDrLed_ty:^derioastand-in-s\ark Gontrast-to-the-xeldt4ve-fevv who 
are currently mvolved m graduate instruction in classroom cgmmuni- 
cati^^n By piecmg together the facts on the^graduate-level courses- 
^that most schools do not requfre instructors to have advanced or- 
rermmal degVet^s m speech communication, that several schools 
consider brief workshop training to be^dequate preparation for their 
in|tructors/'> tliat most of the senior faculty teaching such courses are 
from non-speech departments, and that most non-speech faculty have 
had little or no graduate preparation in speech communication-it 
seems safe to conclude that non-speech faculty are rapidly developing 
courses .in oral. comm'unicat^ion around very hmited knowledge of 
speech communication. 

Anderson found that less than half of the instructors of under- 
. graduate courses for prospective teachers reported any previous 
teaching or administrative experience at either the elementary or 
secondary level. The largest percentages of those reporting such prior 
experiences were instructors who had taught only at the secondary 
level t24 percent) or at both elemehtary and secondary levels (14 
percent} In light of the fact that most of thestudentsenrolled in these 
bourses antic i pate Jworkino at the elementary levek tt is puzzling that 
so few teachers with el^ntary backgrounds were working in tliese^ 
, positions. 

In contrast to Anderson s findings, Lynn's responses showed that 
graduate-level instructors had far more extensive pre-college teaching 
experience. Sixty-eight percent of the dii;ectors .of graduate-level 
courses had had secondary teaching experiehs^d 38 percent had 
had elementary tec^iching experience. By a widem?rrgin. more non- 
speech directors reported public, school experience than did teachers in 
speech communication departments.^^ Overall, the data on the gradu- 
ate rnilrses suggests that it is the older, more experienced, non-speech 
faculty and the younger, less experienced, speech communication 
faculty members who are most actively involved in-t hese courses, with 
the speech communication faculty offering the most solid academic 
preparation and the non-speech faculty offering the greatest experi- 
ence in teaching at pre-college levels, ' , 

Team 'reaching 

Despite the interdisciplinary nature of the content of courses in 
classroom communication, teaching respoxwobilities appear almost 
univ4»rsally assumed by a single faculty mAnber. At ^the under- 
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graduate level Anderson found thdt instructors relied on occdsiondi 
resource personnel w hen teaching such specialized subjects as speech 
pathology and audiology or creative drama. However, only one 
undergraduate course reportedly involved 1wo teachers throughout 
the term. ^ , 

L>nn did'not deal with theques'tion of team teaching but attempted 
to ascertain the extent u^xooperation between speegh communica-tion 
iind education depa^trpenls^^nformdt^on thus obtained on the gradu- 
ate courses showed little interdisciplinary cooperation: 

1. L\nn found no evidence at all of courses join'tly developed or' 
taught h} speech communication and^eduCation faculty members. 
In cases where more than one faculty member was involved in a 
singfe course, all faculty members were from the same depart 
mebt. either' speech. communitation or education. 

2. Onlv -two u)urses were taught by speech communication faculty 
f rrtem'bers exclusively within education departments. These two 

courses were not listed in the sp6ech communication departments' 
offerings. 

3. Courses offered by speech communication departments (for non- 
speech teachers) were usually not cross-listed in education 
departments offering^. In many institutions education admini- 
strators and education faculty members were not even aware that 
the speech communication department offered colifses for non- 
speech teachers. 

Eviihnition of C'ourses 

Perhaps because so many of the courses studied were only recently 
developed, both Lynn and Anderson found that, while most of the 
I uurses used some method of course evaluation, little effort had been 
miide to measure course outcomes scientifically or to estimate lohg- 
r<inge effectiveness. Comments volunteered to both researchers, 
suggested that, generally, students* responses to the courses were 
highly favorable. However, both Anderson and Lynn received com- 
plaints from frustrated instructors to the effect that, within the 
limitations of a single course, there was simply no way to compensate 
furlhe students* limitations in communication education, muchfes&4o- 
meet the wide range of needs that students would encounter pro- 
fessionally.^'^ 

In summary, within the past decade, there has been a spurt of 
instruction in classroom communication for teachers. National sur- 
veys by Anderson and Lynn have begun to describe the extent and 
nature of this growth as reflected in basic speech communication 
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rnurses designed primarily for teachers and in graduate-! e>'el courses 
in the theory and skills of classrtfoni communication for practicmg 
teachers; Dev elopers of.similar courses are advised to refer directly to 
the Anderson and.Unn dissertations for abundant supplementary 
information. ' 

The recent growth of courses ^ippeaps-fel at cd t o an i n erecmnt> 



remsnitionnn the part af noji-speech teacher educators that classroom 
teachers have special communication needs. This interest has led to 
^^mrreased involvement by non^speech faculties incourses dealing with 
rnmmunicati()a a trend which suggests several potential problems, 
I he most qhv ious problem appears to be that the vast maiority of non- 
speech trainers of teachers who ofter such courses have little or no 
academic preparation iit speech communication. Off-setting this 
Imutation is the strong experiential advantage which education 
tanilties appearjojiave over spekh communication faculties. Since 
much of the content taught bv non-speech persons in graduatecourses 
appears designed to attract the same student population as courses 
offered l)y speech communication departments, course planners 
should anticipate intra-mstitutional competition unless efforts are 
made toint urporate interdepartmental cooperatjonintocoursedesigns. 

University Programs of Special Interest 

Since Anderson and Lynn conducted their respective surveys, there 
has been additional evidence of growth in instruction in classroom 
comnnmication.-Foi-exampreTa;graduare^c^^ in "Teaching as a 
Perfoi^iung Art**(TAPA) recently'has been introduced af the Univer- 
sity of South Camlina. At thiG time of Anderson s and Lynn's surveys, 
no NCATK institution within that state offered any kind of communi- 
cation course designed for teachers. This n^wly developed course uses 
basic acting skills to heighten verbal and nonverbal message-sending 
skills in. the classroom. Within a short time, word of the course has 
spread^ rapidly. Nearly lOD inquiries from other interested educators 
were received even before news of the course appeared in a national 
news magazine/'^' This university maintains a drama department but 
not a speech communication department/^' The present author does 
not know the extent to which the drama faculty at, the Univei^sfty of 
South Carrdina have been involved in development'or instruction in 
this course. 

At the time of Lynn's survey. West Virginia University began 
rapidly developing an off-campus series of inservice graduate-level 
courses on interpersonal communication in the classroom, communi- 
cation problems of children (recognition of speech disorders, reticence, 
arid hsteninj^ development), and nonverbal communication. Offered 
through the VVVU extension division, these courses have been team- 
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taught by speech communication fatuity members (or w ith a3^>.>Uii« c 
from graduate sTildentsJUi intensive six-day summer v\ork-ihupt>. Ai> 
early report (1975) indicaTe^ihaltlje courses are exlremfl> j^uiAr-i^t*^, 
and that continued rapid expansToTTis-planned.^ 

The following section describes in detail severed jn^irui ti»»iu>. 
designs developed for graduate programs in r las^rno'ni r ^r.-.t^ 
cation. Since these programs seem easily adaptable to urhc?iriT*»u* 
tions, the descriptions are offeEed'40:^aul schoolb seeking ^vav> 
initiate or improve programs in classroom c.ommuni<.cU*ofi ..t e\ 
ploring methods to make such courses more dvailabl^tu ^it^u u^kus^ 
teachers. More thorough descriptions of each program i.an htt 
the* Lynn dissertation. ^ 

The Teacher Workshop Program (TWP) of FennsvKani^j st ^f^ 
University^^ is offered by the Speech CommunH.atiun [)r{j.irtfi*r*.» ... 
conjunction with the University's. Division of (>unlinuin^ F^iu^.^.^i 
This program in classroom communication for nun hpret h tt-.i« h<r,i 
one of the oldest and largest in the' country. Smce ihv iru epiioii 4 ^^JC 
program in 1966. the TWP faculty (including? doctoral hIihIi-tiIi- hi.*- 
traveled throughout Pennsylvania, offerm^ intrnsu** ^ •»rt'jt*rv**i 
equivalent courses to thousands of schox)ltea(.ht»rs At lUr \,a*r^i,t 
time, enrollment in TWP courses .has leveled off to a sUM,iv ' 
leachers per academic year. Initially funded under a fivr v*^^ :»*sl^u. 
grant, the TWP has operated well into the black eaj h v«Mr ^iu**- ^V 
grants termination. In 1973. for example?/ with the fuihun .»r.*' \f 
S93.00 for three Credits, the TWP reported.a one \e^At *>urp*i.H ittA 
expenses, of S76.558. While this instructional model rfuTr">orr, 
directly applicable in institutions with larj»e numhers'!^ 
students and supportive extension divisions, thf* .hrijitij t.u 
members in this program have long ago discoveml ,«nHvvrf* *v^..i^ 
most other schools have not yet identified the iiuestiun** 

For most of the past decade, the TWP has offeretl thnv y|uutv 
three-credit courses at extension centers ihrouKhooi ihc^*^iv Ih^ 
courses stress [he teacher's ability to use communM ativf pr»»€ r^-»»*4 . . 
the classroom, interpersonal commumcalion injthe ih^^^(^**rtn in>l 
children's language development. During the Vr^y 7ix yi'ar .i n ,njhrf 
of one-credit courses were added, in( hiding (jrcil reiidin>i fur . L<i*r' ,»,ti. 
teachers, nonverbal communication for the classroom te«a hrr f*-*^' r r 
speech and language activities for the elemenSarv U\u hrr MnJ cfu^%\* 
movement, and skillbuilding in the language arts Thrre an- xv- . .**"^3»^ 
prerequisites for any of these seven courses 

In addition, the department has also bej^un to irffrr ^timr of m 
regular courses in selected extension centers "I'hese iiiur^sr^ h.%.r 
prerequisites nnd focus upon a comprehensive tieveltipmrm .n*i«r 
standing and skills in comnuinication rather than npei ifu*ilU h*<"v 
classroom interaction^ At the present tune, thrse loor^f** ImW ♦K*? 
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have the oplioji of enrolling for three graduale credits or for none. 'At 
the 19*^4 fee of S216 per student, estimated gross receipts for that year s 
Institute approximated S37.800 for an expected 175 student enroll- 
ment. ' 

Whether universities are limited to- providing on-campus courses 
for teachers, or whether lhe> have the facilities for taking a course on 
the read. the\ may be^ interested in adopt ing ^4fer;e,e-da^LJwrk_shQ^ 
pl^n similar to the 'Co*mmunication in Education" workshops devel- 
oped at the University of Calorado."- At ^^resent fime. this program 
has been suspended, due to the departure of a tte> faculty member who 
served as coordinator; -however, its design is \^rth mention. The 
elements of special interest in this program-are its variable credit and 
rnultipb mini-course features. 

^ .\ sample workshop offered a series of 2'^-hour '*shor; courses" 
frnm which participants selected those in vthich fhey wished to enroll. 
Edch shqrt course was separately titled to indicate its special content. 
The total program offered.a full three days offinstructjon in scheduled 
peFmcIs beginning Friday night, extending through 9:00 or 10:00 at 
nit^ht, and ending Sunday afternoon. Depending on the number of 
instructors available f-qr^^ny single weekend, twelve to fifteen short 
( nurs^ were available^ The short courses offered in one three-day 



The Teacher and the Communication Transaction, 
Nonverbal Communication in the Classroom. 
Group Discussion and the Classroom InstrucJtOr, 

The Constructive Use of Conflict— Making and UsingTxouble, 

Communication Games in the Classroom, 
Teachers as Lovers, • » 

Creative Dramatics, Oral Interpretation, and Readers Theater for ^ 
the Classroom, 
The Teacher as Listener, 
Personal Value Clapfi'cation, ^ 
The Teacher and Power, 
The Constructive Use of Media, 
Applied N4otivational Theory in the Classroom, 
Seeing the Other Point of View: Communication Skills through 
Children's Literature, 
tiirbss-Cultural Communication, 

Teaching Values to Adolescents through Their Cufrent'Literature. 

Credit fcfr the workshops was determined by a graduated scale of^ 
participation and tuition paid. Fees were minimal. For example, non~ 
credit enrollment, costing $18.00, entitled a participant to register for 
as many as eight short courses. To receive one credit, the cost would 
bQ.S25.50 for attendance at six" of the short courses, after*which the" 
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1)artrcipant would be expectecf to complete*an outside project. For 
additional credit, the costs increased, along with the participation 
requirements. ■ . . ^ 

Based on the experience gained from offering these workshops, the 
tfirmer director of the program recommended that course content be 
stretched out over a longer period of time to make a stronger 

. impression on participants, and thaf workshops be offered within an 
individual school, so that many teachers from th-e^aiub sc hool corr ta- 
attend at the same time. 

While Colorado's program is currently in limbo. Penn State's. 
Western Connecticut's, and Fordhams are thriving. Despite the 
differences among the three active programs, they share features 
worth noticing. All courses are popular with students: all have strong 
administrative support; all are financially solvent; all havejjeen 
developed rather recently but have become more firmly establislied 
with each passing year. All program directors have managed to 
develop needed cooperation with interrelated departments (education. 

. continuing education, speech communication, etc.). Additionally all 
have managed to deal effectively with administrative powers in 
arranging for varying amounts of credit and for acceptance of the ^ 
cdurse m meeting state teaching requirements. All instructors have 
broad backgrounds combining communication study and educational 
practice. And. final y. all programs have limited the content of their 
courses to specifically defined areas of classroom communication. 

ShorNTerm Inscrvice Instruction 

; According to Lynn's research, administrators appear to be seeking 
ZZll 7Jr', resources (1) which can be'admirJstered bl 
available staff and which will not require the direction of nuf^iZ 
pro essionals (2) which will be short-teL andtexS°ve. (3^ 
w U noticeably improve classroom behaviors, and (4) which^will 
pi fn them^fff' interesting and worthvVhile by,tea^hers partTci 
En rlnn^^ V"^".^'""^'''^' classroom comm6nieation are 

ELlwihfretons-'^' '"^^'^"^ "^*--' ^ue to the 

1. Programs in the theory and skills of classroom communication do 
not appear adaptable to conduct by Untrained staff. From all 
available research, it appears that skills in classrobm communi- 
. .cation require demonstration by an instructor who already 
' • P°','^^'f^^h.gh d^8r^^ in addition possesses a 

2 tZ f /^'°'""'"^*' understanding of the nature of communication.' 
^hort-term programs in classroom communication may produce 
no observable behavior changes. This is a problem. a ffecfing the 
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University of Colorados "Communication in Education" work- 
shops. Communicative patterns are closely related to attitudes 
toward self and others. To change a teachers communicative 
behavior may require major attitudinal changes; such funda- 
mental changes are rarely a consequence of brief inservice 
sessions. The value of brief inservice progranis in classroom 
communication is also questionable when it is remembered that 
revvTeadief surrhrnatTO pnor^tTalnmg- 
in the theory or skills of communication. To a great extent, skillfifl 
use of communication.depends upon understanding the variables 
affecting a given communicative situation, and developing such an 

^ understanding is f^r too involved to be mastered within a brief 
inservice prograrti. 

3. Finally, the inherently holistic nature of communication must be 
taken into consicJeratiOn u^hen single, isqlatedskillsare taught. To , 
the extent that an element of the communicati\^e process can be . 
taught as a discrete skill (e.g.r the mechanics of vocal production, 
developing varied Vocal inflections, interpreting nonverbal com- 
munication, soliciting responses, paraphrasing, etc.), that skill 
must be taUght as an element which fits naturally into each 
individual teacher s existing pattern of communicative behaviors. 

newly acquired communicative skill must not appear to be 
disproportionately emphatic to an observer. Focusing upon iso- 
latedskills without attempting to incorporate them into communi- 
cative niilieus can'produce distorted and altogether undesirable 
communicative Behaviors. Integration of new or improved skills 
^mLo_^isting_p.a.t terns requires a high degree' of motivation and 
I persistence .on the part of the practicing teacher and continuing 
empathic obseryation and feedback from an instructor. 

In srhort. school administrators of inservice programs need to 
rt'cognixe that a theoretical understanding of communication must 
f)recede or at least accompany changes in communicative behaviors, 
and4b/it behavioral change^ occur only over an extended period of 
time. jDnc^ tr iheoreticat f&undation has been laid within a' school. 
hi)v\eNer. a wide variety of^horh-term programs dealing with specific 
classroom concerns lin that ,school can be developed from that 
f(jundation. Topics amenable to short-terrrt treatment include: appro- 
priate rnsponses to obscene Jangliage used" by^ children, teaching 
(>hildren to dpprer.iate and/of evaluate performances of peers, devel- 
oping (.hildrnn's interactional skills in unstructured and/or structured 
^Hiups. or pnjvidin^ supportive oral experiences for reticent children. 
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, At the present time, three major guides are available. They identify 
a wide variety of audiovisual and packaged resources which might be 
01 interest to. course' developers. 

A catalog of teacher-training materials is available from the Florida 
Center for Teacher Training Materials. Address the Panfiandle Area 
hducational Cooperative, P^-Qt-Dxayve.rJ9^j:jygley. Flo_rida 32428 

A more comprehensive catalog (and supplement^ of teacher- 
training materials has been pubHshed by the University of IheStateof 
New York, the Sfate Education Department, Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification, and the Multi-State Consortium on 
Performance-Based Teacher Education, Albany, New York The 
publications are: W. Robert Houston. Resources /or Per/ormance- 
Based Education (March 1973), and W. Robert Houston with Karen S. 
Nelson and Elizabeth C. Houston, Resources /or Per/ormance-Based 
Education, Supplement (November 1973). , 

f tP^a^^ ^ '^"'^^ Teaching Learning Materials, by 

Jeffrey Schrank (Boston: Beacon Press. 1974}. is less traditional in both 
format and selection of contents but offers particularly useful evalu- 
ative mformation to help instructors select jnaterials and distributors. 

These, catalogs do not generally index materials under headings 
tamiliar to speech communication instructors. However, despite the . 
tact that the indexes and tables of contents may be of Httle help, these 
guides are filled with materials which appear extremely relevant to 
courses in classroom communication. Listings include extensive 
materials on language development in children, black dialects, group 
processes in the classroom, use of creative dramaticsBnd storytelling 
developing listening skills, human relations and interpersonal com- 
munication, nonverbal communication, and techniques of reporting 
and explaining. i^ e 

Since publication of these guides, twelve half-hour teacher-training 
films on Human Relations-and School Discipline" have been produced 
by the Nevy Jersey Education Association and broadcast by the New 
Jersey Public Broadcasting Authority in the fall of 1975." 
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This section returns to the questions pesed in the introduction to 
this publication and, oft^^he basis of the information available, con- 
siders what is known, what jnay be impractical to learn, and what is 
worth determining, 
is Q: How prevalent are courses in classroom communication? 

A: Following a 1970 national survey of speech communication 
departments. Anderson reported that, af^h^t time,. 27 percent of the 
NCATE-accredited undergraduate institutions (122 schools) offereda 
basic speech communication course specifically designed for teacher 
trainees. Of this number^ nineteen schools required teacher train^ to 
take^such a course. - 

In 1973-74 Lynrt located ninety-two gradual e-level^courses in class-- 
room communication offered by either the education or speech 
connmunication department of those NCATE institutions which offer 
graduate education degrees. Of this number, thirty-two courses were 
offered through speech communication departments and were taught 
by speech communication faculty, and sixty courses were offered; 
by education departments and were laught primarily by education 
faculty. 

Both Anderson and Lynn found that the majority of courses in 
communication, for teachers, had originated j^thin the few years 
preceding their respective studies. Overall, me available evidence 
indicates that suci^-courses are new and growing, despite economic 
constraints affecting. the field oreducation. 

Q: What specific communication competiancies do all teachers 
need? 

A: A start toward answering this question has been made through 
the forthcoming SCA/ATA Guidelines on Teacher Competencies in 
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Speech Communicalion^^>fass Communicatron, and Theatre. This 
document will articulate with the SCA/ATA Guidelines for Speech 
Communication and Theatre Programs prepared, according to the 
NCATE Standards for* the Accreditation of teacher Education for 
developing amd assessing teacher preparation programs.^ The compe- 
tencies document will cite categories for the development of specific 
teacher competencies. The^ntroduction to the current set of program 
guidelines indicates some of the areas v\fhich shoOldb^ included in th 
preparation of all teachers: 



. . speech communication and theatre programs need to pro>ud€oppor- 
tunities for potential teachers across disciplines and ac^d^c levels to 
develop cognitive, psychomotor, and affective cohipetencies related to/ 
discussion leadership, group problem-solving, appropriate messa|(e 
organization and delivery, a rich repertoire of non-verbal behavrors, 
aesthetic awareness, empathetic response, artistic sensitivity, splisitive 
evaluation of performance, and a support of the right to free^peech. 
> To fulfill the goal of facilitating pupils* competences in speech ' 
communication and theatre, service programs for alLt:^chers should 
include theoretical and pracfticarcomponentsjn application off language 
/ acquisitiapxommunicatiorKdevelopmentJ;iVelatioj/to the development 
V , of self-c(flc^t andthe roleof interpersjonal comijiunication, and theatre 
\arts methodobogies in supportive JeaTning environments -with special 
contributions to experiential learning, e.g., role playing, creative dra- 
' matics, and simulation. 2 

Q: What kinds of information about communication should tieach- 
ers at different, levels be aware of? " ^ ^ . . 

A: The first section of this publication offers many sugge^stions to 
consider when developing courses for'classrobm teachers. Within the 
very near future, detailed guidelines ^lll be available through the SCA 
which identify the fypes of speech^ommunication instruction best 
' suited to different stages of children*s developijient. These guidelines 
have been develbped by a team of Speech communication researchers 
Working under the direction of R. R. Allen (University of Wisconsin, 
Madison) on jhe^^SCA National Project on Speech Communicajion 
Competencies. The report, Communication Competence in Children: A 
Developmental Perspectiv^e, is in press at this writing.^ 
^ Elementary school teacher^^ need to be pwdre of such subject 
malters as ^children s communieational development, language und 
communicative disorders, normal voice production and articulation, 
reticence, dialect differenced, communicative elicitation rtethniques, 
oral interpretatfon (teacher techniques), . and creative drama. All 
teachers of intermediate school children iifeed to understand much of 
the same material. Less emphasis might be needed i;egarding language 
development and disorders in children, but greater emphasis mighlbe 
placed upon such^sjubjects as interpersonal -communication, inter- 
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^M^^^ral comfnlinmiition, nonverbal communication, small-group dis- 
cu^on technique^, parliamentary piffcdure. arid the relationship 
betwe^ communication and p^sonality de,velopment. High school 
teachersN^eed irtstruction similart<Ahat received by elementary and 
intermediaXt^achers. with additioiW knowledge and skills in such 
^^jects as ink^ehsonal cojnmunicatfion.'acceptablp standards foi^ 

"^ -^Si^^copmunicatlon fj^^ 'Selection. org^i?ation» expression, and 
support for oral expt^ion), discussion as a process for resolving 
problems and Kxploringi^eas. semantics, conflict resolution.^ and 

• group dynamicfs. If all teach>s^died eveft fundamental principles 
operative in these aspects of^coninnjnication. and if they applieiJ this 
knowledge in their clas^esf speech conTmuiiication teachers might 
finally be freed to teach t.he more highly refinetl^be^ and skills in 
^hich they have%be§n trained. They might no longeTb^-eonfronted 
vvith students who— after el&ven or twelve years of essential^^sHe 
participation in school— beg to learn to "talk good" in one brief term oL 

jnstruction. * .» M 

f . ♦ . ' "~~ 

Q: Does 8uch instru.ctipn rfiake a (difference in teachers' subsequent 
•^behaviocs? • . , ' ~ 

A: It appears so, HoVyevar, .there is scant empirical research 
.-evidence at the presenf hme. At. the undergraduatelevel, little long- 
term research has beerf conducted to ascertain what .abilities are 
retained ,once the teaching Experience has begun. Qne particularly 
useful study by Hartzell. et al. (1973). suggests (hat. if a preservice 
douTse stresses \nterpersonaJ communication or humSn relations.* the 
be^result^ will be obtained if the course is offered priop to the 
student -teaching experience and if 1here are "booster" sessions during 
the'sWdenJ-^teaching periocf for both student teachers and the'profes-^ 
^ sionaT staff with whom' they interact/ Additional loirgitu^inal re- 
♦ search would be useful to determine which specific communication 
una^erstandings and skills deteriorate piost rapidly and which persist 
as an undergraduate g6es through student teaching and begins a first, 
second or third year of regular^ employment .as a teacher. SucK 
■ knowledge would be^extremely valuable in designing both preservice 
knd ioservice courses. ' ^ . ' 

At the graduate levtl. stronger evidence exists that courses in 
specific elements of x:la6srdoiTf communication can be effective in 
producing change in teachers.5 Inservice training programs reported 
ha Lusty and Wood (1969) and by Marino p971) clearly indicate that 
such programs can .have significant ^positive effects 'upon teafchers' . 
attitudes.* The Marino study is df particularintere^t. riot only because' 
decidedly neMtive attitudes toward qhildren were changed, but also 
because a highly effective program was described in sufficier>t detail 
that replication is relatively simple. Uhfortunately;Jittle informalion 
^ 'is,available.art^the jastihg nature of these changes. In one of the few 
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^iongitudihal studies at the graduate level. Coffey^ (1967) found 
statistically significant behavioral changes in teachers six months 
affer a summer inservice training program." 

Q: What kinds of instruction in classroomi communication can be. 
^Mncluded effectively during preservicfe training and what kinds are 
J more salient for inservice* training? - - - 

« A. At^he present-time, there are nogui^s.lt appears that inslruc- 
tors are mdre conscious of the extensive needs of both prospective and 
practicing teachers for some kind of education in communication. 
1- Conseqiiently. whatever, speech communication content is deemed 
mcfst essential is being incorporated into the courses which serve the 
greatest Tiumbers«pf teachers. If institutional facilities include a strong 
. and suppOrtiv%, continuing education division, a well-established 
extension division, and or 'a*sizable instructional' staff, the selected 
content is adapted to meet the needs of practicing teachers. If, because 
of inslitution'al'iSiosyncrasies. there is a greater access to prospective 
teachers, similar content may be adjusted to address'the needs of that 
group. As^a consequence, for example, o^ie* instructor may present 
strong arguments for Reaching intercultural communication to pro-v 
spective teacWs while another instructor may present equally sti:oiig 
arguments for teaohir^g such content' to practicing teachers. If this'is 
the single greatest opp9rt unity they each have to offer such instruc- 
tion, they may bofh be Vight.^ * ^ » 

Q: Does on-site training cause greater improvements in a teacher s 
communicative behavior ih the classroom than on-campus training? 

A: Accordi^ig to Roy Ar Edejf§lt,(^professional associate for Instruc-^, 
tion and Professional Developments National EducationrAssociationJ, ^ 
both experience and i;5esearch "substantiate the view that improving a 
groupVeffort is niofe effective w^hen ifem^>ers of agroup are dealt with 
^ together in a cpntcxt, rather than vvl\en each indjvidual gets insepvice 
training, separately,* « While similar opinions were voiced by bbth 
s'peech cpmmunic^tion and non-speech respondents to Lynn's survey, 
no research.hasi^en conducted to determine which type of instruction 
has^ greater effect upon a teachers in-class behavior. 

Q: What pr$Blems"shouM be aaticipated in interdisciplinary re- 
searchjov olving bolh the speech communication and education fields? 
A: 'Regardless df vyhethej research involves neede analysis or 
^ , Jongitudinal outcomes of training programs, t'he greatest obstacle^ 
^' ' confronting art interdisciplinary researcherjnay well be the perceptual 
dffferphces iscilatfrig each academic discipline.'' As perceptions differ, 
» so do-the corfnptative me&nipgs* which representatives of each field 
attach to the lang-uage they*use. For this reason, the words used by 
' speech commbnication pro fessi-orfals. may' convey different meanings 
^.\vhen they are jused by educational proffessionals^Tor example, a* 
significanf numGer of educa tion facjjjty member^ responding to Lynn s 
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survey submitted courses which they considered to be courses in 
classroom communication, despite^cknowledging that less than half 
of the class time dealt with any of. thB specified content. Such 
responses were screened from the final survey findings wiiich Lynn 
reported. Upwever, on the basis of these responses it appeats that a 
sizable numbTr of education faculty members perceive thatanVvcourse 
in analysis qf instruction is, ipso facto, a course dealiBgprimaril\with 
classroom communicatioh. In fact, such a course may almost wholly 
overlook tea^her-to-student or student-to-student communicari\ve 
interactions and focus instead on such otlier areas of instruction as the 
development and evaluation of course content and materials, student 
evaluation and testing methods, diagnostic instruments, current 
teaching aids (suc^ as computer-assisted instruction or progratnmed 
,m9terials). and/or th^retical models of instruction designed to 
piroduce specific learner behaviors. ^ 

Q: What resources are available for developing such courses? 

A: In addition to the resource section of this publication, readers 
may wish to contact responsible faculty members at institutiotis 
mentioned under "University Progr^s of Special Interest" or at 
institutions in their own states or regions which offer such courses (see 
Appendixes A and B), . 

Q: Are consultants' or financing available to get such coUrses^ 
underway? ^ ^ .-i*- 

A: Corisultants are available to assist institutions in establishing 
such courses. Requests for slich assistance shouW be directed to the 
Associate Secretary' for Education, Speech Communication Associa- 
tion. 5205 Leesburg Pike, Falls Churfch, Virginia 2^04r> - 

Regarding financial assistance, over ohe-third of all non-speech 
course^ in Lynns survey reported receiving financial support from 
sources nother than the regular budget, tuition, or fees paid by 
participa^,t3. Speecl\communication courses reported no'support from 
such sources; nevertheless, it appears .that outside mftney may be 
available* if it is sought. School^ presently considering the intro- 
duction or expan|jpri of courses in classroom communication might' 
benefit^from approachingilhose funding sources in their area which, 
historicaj^y. ha\^e prgmot?d excellence in teacher education. Addition-<^ 
^lly, as rit^ntioned in Chapter 1, it appears that the National Institute 
on Education is considering funding research whic'h could be inte- 
grated with the development of instruction in classroom communi- 
cation. ^ 
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\ .This study has discussed the recent development -and continuing 
growtliof courses in the theory and skills bf classroom communicatibn 
for practicing teachers. These courses encompass those understand- 
. ings and sklil^ connected with the processes of teacher-to-student, 
student-to-teacher^ and student-to-5tudent verbal and nonverbal 
interaction. The development St such courses has received strong, 
positive support from the^^peech -communication and education 
protessions. and there are indications that some stafes are adopting' 
certification requirements specif yin^rtain kinds of competencies in 
, classroom conimunication. Additionally-iiiere are encouraging signs 
that the federal government soon may^6gin^&B4ingjEseaiEht^b^in 



more precise information about the specific natureTdfthepl^^^^ii^^ 
classroom communicatidnr -j-" , , ^^'^^ 

The ipformation 'which is avaHable clearly indicatesVhat courses in • ^ 
c assroom communication are expanding Sue', to their popularity with 
students; however, there is currently seant evidence of the effect sucHv-^ 
courses may be having upon subsequent teaching performance i;i ' 
Classrooms. There is even less informafion^regaitiing the relationships 
between^the initial characteristics of enrollees and course outcomes ' 
Despite lack of funds ana-Dthet:significant,constraints "pr&ting 
such research, some kind of initial?is«^rel«ffart would bejielpfulifi! 
^imed -^t. evaluating the long-range ^ impacT^TiilClr^t^ay^ . 
subsequent interaction?- in classrooms. At the ^e time, survey - ^ 
re^arch would be particujiprly useful in demonstrating to local, state, ^ 
or federal officials ^ the extent to Which practicingUeacherSTniid" 
instmctio^ theory and skills-oT'cIassrobm communication. ' 
Ihrqugh ral^om sampling methods. state-wid&Qr.cdiinty-wide sur-' 
wy^s jTiight^herp determine (1) the level of knowledge about and 
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sophistication in commuoication which can be assumed of practicing 
.non-speech teachers, (2) their utilization of communication skills^ (3) , 
their perception of th£ most common communicative problems they 
encounter, and. or (4) the degree to^ which they recognize children's^ 
needs for greater skill in and understanding of the processes of speech ' 
contmunication. 

On the basis of the information reportejl in the preceding pages,^ 
courses in classroom communication appear to be econcunically 
feasible, despite current economic cutbacks throughout higher edu- 
cation. Practicing teachers are eagerly paying to taTce such courses; . 
and, if sought, outside funding appears available through a wide 
variety of sources. The major financial obstacles appear to be (1) 
obtaining the seed money needed to initiate such cdurses, (2) e5cpand- 
mg courses whefe student demand or need is particularly'great, (3) 
tdkmg such courses on the road to make them more wi(^ely available to 
tleachers, and (4) providing for instructors' time and travel to 9II0W 
observations of enrolled students' classrc(i)ms. 

Finally, to overcon^e the obstacles that might seem inherent in th6 
development of interdisciplinary instruction, the following sugges- 
tion s^re offeiied. 

1. WhuTBsTnany sp*eech communication respondents to Lynn's survey 
express^ difficulty in establishing courses through academic 
education^lninits regulating courses in education, other depart- . 
ments experienced success working through continuing education 
offices (e.g., Pebfv State). Schools introducing* new courses — 
especially team-taught ones— might consider the advantages of 
offering courses under the aegis of a similarly "neutral" adminis- 
trative authority rather than within the respective jurisdictions of 
education or speech communication departments. 

, 2. Non-speech instructors of such courses appear to lack a^lequate 
training in speech communic.atioii which such a course should 
rec}uire, but they,- appear fo have a definite advantage in temis of 
pre-college teaching experience. Speech communication ins 
tors of such courses, on the.other hand, mayiack such extensi 
pre-college teaching experience, but they have far more extensi ve 
knowledge of the theory and skills related to classroom communi- 
cation. Institutions planning to introduce such courses might 
therefore consider the merits of jointly taught x:our^es, drawing 
upon the best-quahfied faculty members from the speech com- 
• munication and education departments. . z 

- 2, Instoictors of such courses appear to need greater exposure to 
textbooEs^and information from each others professional areas. 
For this reason, education and speech communication associations 
might begin to consider ^ay.§^jn whi|h the interdisciplinary* 
exchanges of ideas can4)e promoted, siMh as the possibility of 

\ 
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; jointly held conferences. It woulcl be helpful if authors and 
publishers of textbooks used in courses in classroom communica- 
tion made an effort to display their books at national conventions 
held by the professional associations of both education and speech 
communication. 

4. It would seem fruitful to arrange post-doctoral summer seminars 
for interested faculty members from any of the disciplines related 
, to classroom communication. Such seminars could fulhll several 
purposes: (a) to enable participants to read more deeply ina wider 
variety of relevant mai^rials and research, (Ij) to bring together 
professionals from both education and spetech communication to 
benefit from each otherVexperfise, (c) to Broaden their theoretical 
knowledge of speech communication a^ applied in the classroom, 
and (d) to initiate new research that would be firmly based on 

• ihlerdisciplinary understandings. 

At a time when budgets at teagher-traiqing institutions are being 
drastically reduced and when fewer graduates are finding jobs and 
fewer students are enrolling,- most teacher educators are rightfully^ 
concerned about maintaining both thq academic excellence of tKeir 
programs and their students* standings in today's highly competitive 
jojb market. It is hoped that this publication will convince teacher 
educators that, in offering courses in classroom communication to 
iniprove their students' communicative competencies/lhe risks may be 
minimal and the reWards may be great. 
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^ Minnesota I'svcho-fcd.M.ition.il Orjfer, 1^]. ED0&5 451 and 095 452 

• . ifon •• ,nT" ^^'f Requirenient for Teacher Cert.fi- 
* C.2,n^" ;,p"l3Sr Co,nn„in.co„on, ed Jain and 

fl '. I'l ''f''' •'^r"!'^"'-^ •V"'w"o; Cx,nkro,w^ on Studies m 

.:.«-v.^'Ll;^r;nt:^r.r^p^n;■'''""■ ^^-f--- lune ,6-20. 

U8 Kinel 2 Si,mn„ir\ Teaehina.isHum.in Inter.rction.'-inPonerSu/,,morie.s,pp 1- 

' • / • ■ , 

Chapter 2 " • . ° " .. 

-fWmpl?Pr',rS'^i''H""""' ^'"''-^ -"f 'he Basic sLch-G^mmunicaJion Co^e 
-«e^'ned^Prin,..rily for Classroom XetehersJ ^ 

2 EhzaRjMf, Meaner Lynn, "A National Survey of Graduate Courses in' ' 
Uassroon. Con, g,;a^'^n Theory and Skills Available to Pracfcuig Elementa 
. and Secondary leachers 'Tl^h D. diss . Indiana University, W74]Wp2m Jx 

.- , and R«u, 973). |ere K„Brophy and Th„™u.s L Good. re<,ch.r.Stu lent lieLioSs 
• ''4'''"^^;'''' '"''^'^ir^^^^ Holt.Whart and Winston. 1974], ~rthur ! 

♦ -uXe/incl'-Rovv^li^r^T '^'-tio,, in^ Prac,, j (New Yo'i^^ 

4 Sec notes 1 ,ind 2 above »" ' • " 

. ■ 1 Anderson ch'nse to , onsider on*v instilutions-accredited by1he NCATE hepfuise ' 
nf<,rn.at,on fr«m the Amerif an Council on !-xlm:at,on indicated that 70 Jreerohfr- 
eadjer, ..re trained ,n N'CATF.-accred.ted ■n.,tituti<„,s, and because Anderson fo nd in 
- a pr,.l,,ninarv ,nve,t,„ation, th.it "a significantly srealer percentage of th "c redii d 
^ ;rnr:,n:p S"' " ■^'""■'.••h-n""-ca.i«« course designed for 

- fi Tlj,. VVestttrn re^.fm inolmi...s' Alaska, Arizon.i, CSlorado. Hawaii 

. . Utal o Montana. Nevada Neu Me^.co. Oi^-KOn, Utah, \Va^^^ 

.Suulh..vn .rmon in< ludes .-Uibama. Arkan.sa.s, Floru a^oA-ia Kenturkv U uis.^n^^^ 
M.ssissV,p, XoH h Carolina. South C.irohna, Tenls.sel^e^rS V ^^.^ 

\.h_ra,ska, Nt>r^^ Dakota, Ohio,.0klahon,a, Soutlt O.jkota, \E^onsin. The Eastern 

, 7 Anderson dlso (,^,t(>«on«.(l responses according to th^'ljW the^nsh'^ullonal 
typo of fimnt i,d control (public or private) * ^-*Tr«»u^4^<ini<ny 

^« Anderson, pp 37-:i8 
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9 Ibid , p 42 

10 Ibid., p 43. , - . ' . 

11 Lynn, p 66 . ^ ^ 

12 Lvnn. "Defining Classroom Communicahon.' " in diss , pp. 59-63 At the same 
time, L>nn learned that the course title. "Communication for the Teacher/' v\ould also 
suggest teachers' communication needs beyond the classroom (eg. teacher-parent 
discussions, professional speaking, urfion negotiations, communication with colleagues, 
etc! - ' ' ^ \ ' 

13 Immediately preceding this sentence.^the letters to administrators read 
while some colleges offer iuch ^ course through their school of education, many colleges 
offer graduate Ie%el courses dealing with classroom communicahdn through speech, 
psychology, sociology, or continuing education departments" (Lvnn. p' 273) 

^ 14 l.ynn. p 71 • . 

Ibici . p 100\ 1 

16 Anderson.^p 53; Lynn, p 102 ^ 

17 Anderson. p 94 ' ' - ^ 

18 Education responses from Indiana University and^ West Virginia University 
showed no awareness of the graduate oourses for teachers tjffered through speech 
^vmmunicdtion departments at those respective universities. Several other incongru- 
itl^b^n responses suggested to Lytin that a mafor problem within institutions is the lack 
of almost any 4-ontact between education and speech communication departments 

19 Lynn, pp 80. 292-96. 

20 While both conclusions are justified by, the study's findings, the latter is also 
supported by the fact tKat an additional thirty -seven responses describing education 
courses were eliminated from the study duRing tbe early screening In maay of these 
responses, instructors indicated that the primary focus of their course was upon 
"tldssroom communication" as defined in the study, even though they simultaneously 
admitted to spending less thanhalf of their instrutlional time on the study's eighteen 
dimensions of classroom communication It appears that non-speech faculty may 
believe that they^arer competently covering all that is essential about classroom 
communication— ( i/ntinuing the notion, corrimon at other educajiional levels, that 
communication is not a subject of substantive hature and anyone w'ith^ood^ense can 
adequntely cover the hule thSt needs to be^explained. 

21. Anderson, p. 65. Lynn. 120 

22 Ly nn found tvyof.ourses in their first year of operafton, all other courses had been 
m existence a full year ur more Note also that seven of Anderson's respondents did not 
report this mformatmn ^ 
. 23 Anderson, pp. 64.66. ^ 
24 Ibici., p. 66 ' > ^ 

25. Lynn. p. 1^0 
' 26 Ibici. p 175 

27. Anderson* pp 

28. Ibid., p. 72 
29 /bid., p 260 
HO. Ibid., p. 261- ' 

• 31 Ibid, p'^262 \ 
32 Ibid . p. 2^0 * ' 

'33 Ibid. P,261. ' • \- 

34 /bud., p. 24445 " 
35. Anderson, p 247, Lynn, p. 100. , ^ 

36 Lynn, p 118 and Chapter 6. \ 

37 Ibict pp 136-37. 

38. Ibid, pp 188-90 " * ' ^ 

^•'39 /bid., p 123 ' 
' 40 /bid,p 128 
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49 For an explanation of the metho^dology obtain a definition of "classroom 

^mmunicatiqn ^and th^ eighteen dimensions used irNhe study m definine "classroom 
communication, see Lynn, pp 59-63. \ , • . 

S6 Anderson, p. 148. ^ • . ' 

51. Lynn lists^tilles in Appendix M. pp. 302-306 

52 The information for this section of the report w^s excerpted from* Anderson's 
dissertation, pp 158-73. and from Lynn's dissertation, pp. 138-50. • 

53 AneJ^reon, pp. 203, 207 , 

54, /bidTt!^tHJ,^pp. 153. :V54 , , 

55 However. Anfe^^iu^Do^that 55 perce^^t of the schools in his sTirvey.did not 
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«61 /bid. p. 241. 
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63 4.ynn. p.*l64. 

64 'Anderson, pp 220-24, Lynn, pp. 171^74 

65 Anderson, pp. ^27-30. Lynn.. Appendixes P and Q 
66. "A Is for Atftfig." Newsweek (March 8. 1976): 58. 

67 Speech CommunicQlion Directory. 1973-74 (New York, Speech C^^ 
^ Association, 197ar). • 

68 Virginia R Ric'hmond and johri A. Daly. "Extension Education: An Almost 
nexhaustible job Market for Comtnunication Graduates." BuUeUn of the Association of 
D(^par«mentsandv\dmm]strators in Speech CorrTmunication. Issue 1 1 (lanuary 1975):6- 

69 The mformalion on the Teachfer Workshop Program was obtained primarily 
from Douglas. I Pedersen. A Special Report The Teacher Workshop Program at Penn 
State. Jocioys Speech 20 (Fail 1972) 55-57, from participalipn m a nme-hour 'short- 
course at the 1973 SCA Convention, m New York City: ^Managing Instructional 
Programs for Non-Speech Teachers." conducted by pr>erpbers.of the Penn St^teTWP and 
covering (heir work, and from personal correspondepce^fl^conversations with Dr 
Douglas Pedersen For. additior^al information, see the Lynn dissertation 

70 The mformation on the graduate ^legree pfogram-g at Western Connecticut State 
College was obtained primarily from brochures describing these programs, and from 
persona corr^span(feiSce and conversatioqs with Dr Robert Wolsch. For additional 
information, see the Lynn dissertation. > ^ ' ^ . , » 

,^^=^l-ifiXQ£aiatmi^^ summary was obtained through b royiyresJ^escrtrnnTthe*^ 

v^u J^^^,''"?^^^^^^^^ by 
l-orajiam faculty memb^s. ^ j y ^ y 

72\The information on tfe "Co;nmunication in Education" workshops was obtained 
pnmaril>N(it)m brochures and descriptive literature for the February and May 1974' 
work^hops(li^ributed at the 1974 Conference for Dircctorsof the B^jsic Course. Boulder. 
Colorado, and^m personal t^rresponden^e frotn Dr Gregory Kunesh For additional 
jnlormdtion, see The Lynp di&S*Ytation 
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ft^^ources 



by David C. Kleiman 

As the-pWeding chapters have indicated, educators have beco" 
increasingly boncemed during the past decade with the complexities 
■ ot teacher-stucfent communication in the elementary and secondary 
classroom. Cours^vs have been developed at a rapid rate lo meet the 
classroom teachers\ieeds. However, with no channels for contacting 
.other professionals vvW^ing in the game area, course developers have 
had little assistance in ihfiir work. 

The purpose of this cha|Her is to provide some aid. In order to be of 
maximum assistance to deveWrs of courses in classroom communi- 
cation, resources have been ideh^ifled which might hplp in plartning 
establishing priorities. deVeroping\dditional courses, or constructing 
student reading guides, both for pracfisingteachers as wellas teachers 
in traming. The resources selec4^d forNhis chapter include Journal 
articles, texts, bibliographies. ERIC 4ocunfej^s. games, and exercises 
completed during the past decade. All resburcXhave been"'annotated 
■to facilitate the developers work. Readers should^iqte that important 
Items completed prjor to, 1965 ban usually be fouhd^in the bibli- 
ographies and collected -works cited in the listings. In addition, thosp 
who use the resources should be sensitive to the different levels of the 
jTiaterials- and should -consider if^s which are appropriate to the 
needs^ experiences, and prior speech, communication educatioli of 
teachers with whom they vyork. Finally, the citations 'are Selective 
rath^ than exhaustive: therefore, readers are encouraged to consuH 
current journals and the ERIC' system as continuing sources of 
information. .1' - . > . 

A central criterion governing the selection of materials was Ihe 
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extent to which they focused on tecichtT-btiuit-ni u\tt'i<u ti^n » 
elementary and or secondai:y cidssroom. Thus, tor r\<iiii[ilt^ /i' 
which considered norrverbaJ behavior in tht» ilahsnmni '>r.«'. » 
over a more generaLwork orf nonverbal cuinmunuatiofi r 
only materials which focus on classroomtDmniunn cJiiun h^.r » 
included Teachei:s concerned with 3pee(jh i.omaiunu ,ifu>[t lu^u ^ 
beyond that scope may want to consult wof ks whu h <U\i\ 
general way with the complexities of communu atmn briiriv.. i ^s^. 
items may in part be adapted by the teacher fiiuwir(»i l. i j m^. ^ 
use. The following list includes items thnt rn<i\ bf'i ou^iar ? 
purpose. " ^ ^ ^ 

General Communication and lnUirper*^i)nul Xlimui d.'m . 

Barbour, Alton. ^BcLAhiin Goldberg hitrrfHTsurn;. ( ^i: ti <- ^ 
Teochmg Strategies jandi,Resour(cs P\iHs (iluirrh \ j \HU 
Speech Communication Module. Speech C JoinrTuiiu. <itiMtj \.v . 
tion. 1974. 

Berlo. David. The Process of G'oniriitjnn (jfinri \fu \ k • • 

Rinehart and Winston. 1968 
^rooks. William. Sp(ivch Canuuunnutiou Dubu^ ir Iua i A » 

Brown. 1971. * 
Hart. Roderick P., and Don M. Burks RhtMoiu.L ^r'-.iV. . 

Spciat Interaction." Spvevcb Mf)noiiro|)/is .iM ijinir^hr. # 
Kelter. lohn. fnlerpersonol Speech (.orprjiufn • • 
; Structures. Belmont. Cal.: Wadsworth f^i[)hshiny ( u : * ' 
Patton. Bobby R.. and Kim Giffin Intrrprrsiir.i.. < , ^ 

Basic Te.xt ond R<,*atim^s. New York HtirjuT .uitl H r.\ ^ * i 
'Stireno, Kenneth, and David C. Mortf-nsen ^-iis / . 

Comniunicotion Theory. New York Ha/per\jnd K'>vv : i 
Stewart. Joh«. ed. Bridges Sot Walls \ lUy^h >.'**w ' • * 

(Communication. Reading. Mass Addisnn V\fNi»'\. i 

Oral fnterpretotion , \ ^ ' 

Bacort. Wallace. The Art of Intf^rprrttm 

Rinehart'andWinf^ton. 1972 
^Lee. Charlotte. Otbl fnteTf)r/'(oti(>[j 4th'»*< 
Co., 1971. - ^ 



Public Com/niinication 

Monroe, Allan^H.. and Douglas Sfimnv^rr Pr 

Speech ComrlriHnicolion. 7th ed Cilenvu'w ! 

po.. 1974. ^ ' V ^ 
Walter, Otis'; aftd Robert Sf.ott Thinkirti^ (;juf 

York- MacmTllan Co.. HHiB. ' " 

Wilson, john F.. and CaUToirC Aniofd I^j r'^. 

nninilolion l^oston Allvn twid iUmn V^Z^ 
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Resources 



Kan Midwest Educdtiunal Training and Research Organization. 
1973 

Drbeban. Robert. "The School as a Workplace." In Second Handbook of 

lk\scHirch on Teaching, ed. Robert M. W. Travers. pp. 450-73. 

Chicago: Rand McNally Co.. 1973. 
Getzels. |dcob W.. and [ames M Lipham and Roald F. Campbell. 

Edumiiuiuil Adiumihtration asn Socio/ Procobs. New York: Harper 

and Rov-c, 1968. 

little, Carol K. Student Teaching Attitude and Research Bases for 
' Chant^e in Schou/ and University. Metuche *N.).: Scarecrow Press. 

FinalK, while the resources in this chapter have included selective 
Litatiuns v\hich concern improving the communiGative, skills of the 
elementary and secundar> student (see category ) below), readers mSy 
want to pa\ particular attention to two items which will be very 
helpful in developing communication programs K-12. 

Allen, R R.. and Kenneth L Brown. Com^niunication Competence in 
Chl/dren. A Develupmehta/ Perspective. Skokie. 111.: National 
' Textbook Co.. 1976. ^ ' , . , 

Feezel. )err>, Kent Brbwn, and CarorValentine, Annotated Bibli- 
ourapfiy ef Print and Non-Print Resources in Speech Commu(u- 
mtion. Crudes K-ri Falls Church. Va.:^ ERIC/RCS Speech 
Cummunicdtion Module. Speech Communication Association^ 
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Interest Categories • 

The annotated bibliography which follows is intended to help 
leather eduiators identify materials which may be of particular 
interest To facilitate this process, a category sy§tem has been devised 
which may helpJojde_nt_iI^unaterials applicable to the readei'sne^ds. 
Svmbuls f{^ the appropriate categories appear immediately preceding 
the annotation. The following interest categories have been utilized: 

A. Lt'(Jurin^ ond Hradint^ Aloud. Considers organizing and develop- 
ing effectiv e lectures as well as improving the teacher s ability to 

^ read aloiid from the printed page. 

B. Questioning. Identifies the importance ofand ways of devejoping 
appropriate questions for classroom use. , - ' 

C. Listening Suggests ways in which the teachercanbecomeaVetter^ 
listener. 

D. CoriimuniLnling NwHverboJ/y. Considers eye contact, facial ex- 
pressions, and use of personal space, as well ^s iipprjovingjhe 

^teacher's pitch, quality of voice, articulation and pronuncration. 
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E. I'tilr/Ani Croup Processes Focuses on the class as a group and 
cUs« suouesis ways in v\hich the teacher can utihze small-group 
vvofk in the class , 

F. I'Uhzin^^ /merncfion Analysis SysU^ms. Reviews the available 
systems for observing classroom behavior and or discusses the 
resuMs of mteraction analysis in the classroom. i 

G. \Uxhfymo Siucleni and or Tt-acher Behavjor. Considers the Ways 
in which teachers and students may facilitate and restrain each 
others' communication. 

H. klrntifying Comwunwatioi] Disorders. Identifies a variety of com- 
miiQicafive disorders among elementary and secondary students 

, so that the teacher can make^^ppropriate referrals. 

I. 7V Heticent Stiichni. Explains Why students maybe withdrawn, 
•a^id mteraction. and remain silent. Describes suggested methods 

o TT)r working with these students. 

J. Improvmo iha Communjcadon Skills of Elementary and Second- 
ary Students Considers language stimulation activities, as well as 

^ materials which focus on debate, creative dramatics, an^^ter- 
personm communication. , . ' ' ' 

K, Uinouaor. Covers the l>i'oad spectrum of language acquisition and 
development Discusse^ language as a means by which one learns 
andlhe relationship between oral language and the other language 
arts. •% 

L, Social Hooional Diah^cAs and Students with Culturol Differences. ^ 
Considers standard jijid nonstandard English as well as Unguis- 
- tically and or cuUijfally different students, 

M. Sexist Lnngiio^e. Suggests ways in which the teacher can redht5e 
sexist lapguage m the classroom: 

N. Se}N:hna^pt (ihd Comniunicanon. Focuses on the importance of 
^If-image and the relationship between self-concept and how one 
^ ^communicates and interprets communication. Also discusses 
teaching strategies for promoting positive student self-concepts. 

O. Affertive ///joguflgf'. Considers language which deals with emp- 
tions. feelings, likes, dislikes, attitudes, and beliefs. 

P. 7e(K her Expectations and Teacher/ Student Chciractevistics. Con- 
siders expectations whi^^h influence communication as well as 
such individual characteristics as sex, physical attractiveness, 
and personaht> which may influence teacher-student communi- 
catKxn. « * ' 

Q. r;(jmes. Sjnuj/nfjons. and Ekercises, Includes items which can be 
used by eleme^htary and secondary teachers in their own class- 
' I'ooms • ^ , 

nenrrqKlv'orks and B ihl i o^r a pbiPs. Includes items of a generaf* 
nature orXvhich span^a^mber of categqriffs. 
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Adrorfs. Alfred C Barbara Y. Gordon, and William A. Stewart, eds. 
. "Linguistic-Cultural ETifferencesand American Education.'* Special 
anthology issue. Florida FL Reporter 7 (Spring, Summer 1969): 1- 
149 

I- 

L. Discusses the implications of a linguistically and or culturally.^ 
pluralistic society for educational institijiions:^ ' 

Adams. Gerald R., and Allan S. CdKen. "Children's Physical and 
Interpersonal Characteristics that Effect Student-Teacher Inter- 
actions." journaJ of Experimental Education 43 (Fall 1974): 1-5. 

P. Data suggest that the physical characteristics of students 
influenced teacher-student interaction during the first'week of 
school. . . , ^ 

Adams, Lavarn B. "The Classroom Qs^ncil: A Method for Improve- 
ment of Interpersonal Classroom Relationships." Elementary School 
Guidance and CounseJing 7 (March I97a):^44^, 

G. Provides a vehicle for improving teacher/student comrnuRi^^ 
cation in the classroom. 

AdJer. Richard R.. and-Lawana TroutXreati^Draniatics. A Selected 

Bibhogrophy. Urbaha, 111.: National Council of TeacTiersl}fEngksbr- 
' 1971. ED 058 211. 

J. Important works by Siks, Ward, Way. and Spolin are identified 'in 
this annotated bibliograpRy of forty-seven citations, 

Alatis. James E.. ed. 21st Annual Round Table. BihnguaJism and, 
Language ConlQct AnthropoJogicaJ, Linguisti^:, PsychoJogicaJ and 
SocioJogicaJ Aspects. Monograph Series (fn Language and Lin- 
guistics. Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1970. 

L. "Verbal Strategies in Multilingual CommuRication," and "Cogni- 
tive Development in the Bilingual Child" are among the articles in 
this voluntfe. \ 

Allen. R, R , Sharol Parish, and C. David MortensenXommunication: 
/ntemc'ting thVoIjgfTSpeechJIolumbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. 

], A high school text which considers*interper»sonal communication, 
the study of'speech forms, and a critical analysis of public address. 

Allen, R. R., Jo Sprague, and S. Clay Wilmington. Speech Comrhuni^ 
/ration in t/;e Secondary School 2nd ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
197^ ^ . 

J. Considers speech communication in the secondary school and 
emphasizes interpersonal communicatioxi, theater, and film as well 
a& instructional strategies which may be effectively utilized to 
achieve the instructor s objectives. • 
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Alpert. [udith L. "Teacher Behavior across Ability Gri)ups: A Con- 
' sideration of the Mediation okPygmalion Effects." /ournal of 
Educational Psychology 66 ([una 1974): 348-53. 

P, Findingsjndicate that teachers* behavior may not be adversely 
affected by teachers' expectations. 

Amidon, E. J. "The Effecfupon the Behavior and Attitudes of Student 
Teachers of Training Cooperative Teachers and Student Teachers 
in the Use of Interaction Analysis as^a^tessroom Qbservational 
Technique." Philadelphia: TenipletJmversity, 1967. ED 021, 777» 
F, Student teachersjA^htTv^^^ interaction analysis appeared 

more indirecj^^cCepting, and supportive in working w^th'students. 
Amidoro, Edmund, and Michael Giantmatteo. "The Verbal Behavior of 
Stjperior Teachers." EhmehiaTy School \purnQl 65 (February 1965): 
283-85. y 

F. In part, jsup^rior teachers , dominate their classroom less, use 
indirect verbal behavior more, and use less direction giving and 
criticis^m. 

Anrudon, E. [.. and ]. B. Hough, eds. interaction Analysis: Theory, 
I ' Research and Apphmion. Reading, Mass,: Addison-Wesley, 1969. 
/ £\ 'The Verbal Bel?avior of Superior Elementary Teachers," and 

/ . • "Interaction Models of Critical' Teaching Behaviors," are among the 

V : • important articles in this collection. 

Arhidon, Edmund, and Anita Simon.. "Teacher-Pupil Interaction 
Review of Ed\ji^cQ\ionQ\ Research 35 (April 1965): 130-39. / 
P. An important early review of research on classroom interaction. 
\ Amidon. F^eggy, "Non^frbal Interaction Analysis: A Methad of 
Systematically Observing ^nd Recording Nonverbal BeMvior."^ 
. Minneapolis: Association for Productive Teaching, 1971r ' 

D. F. Acomprehensive maniialwhichconsidersfourdimensionsof 
* nonverbal behavior in the classroom. . ?- 

Anderson, Gary [. "Effects of Classroom Social Climate oh Individual 
Learning." A^f^ncan tducQi}oml Research Journal 7 (March 19701- 
135-52. . . 

F. The findings suggest that propertied of cla§srpom social climate 
affect individuallearnirig. . * - 

Anderson, R. Gene. "A ,3tudy of the "Basic Speech<:ommunication 
Course Designed Primarily for the Classroom Teacher.^Ph.D. diss. 
University of Colprado,^ 1970. 

^. This na'^ional survey considers the underlying assumptions 
upoi? Which speech communication courses for teachers at the 
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undergraduate level are based^nd discusses Ihe most common- 
objectives of these courses. 

Auer. J Jef fery. and Edward B. lenkinson. eds. On Teaching Speech m 
EJemtntury and Juniur High Schools^Bloomington. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. 1971. 

J. Emphasizes hov\ oral training can form a core of the elementary 
school program. Sample chapters include: "On Teaching Oral 
Reading" and "On Improving the Speech of Children." 

Bal/er. A. L. et al. "A Review of Research on Teacher Behavior 
'P^latmg to Science Education." Washington: National Institute of 
Education. 1973. ED 087 638. ^ ^ . 

F. Reviews studies (1960-1971) which focus on teacher behavior in 
the science classroom. 

Banks. Samuel. "Inquiry Techniques in Teaching a Multi-Ethnic 
, Social Studies Curriculum." Baltirnore: Baltimore City Public 
Schools. 1974. ED 102 074. V 

B, L, Utilizing the inquiry process, this manualjprovides teachers 
with a systematic program approach to ethnic studies in a K-12 
social studies curriculum^ 

Bany. Mary A., and Lois V. Johnson. Classroom Group Behavior. New 
York: Macmillan Co.. 1968. 

E, Focuses on how classroom groups behave and why. Examples 
are drawn from teachers* classroom experiences. 

Barnes. Douglas. Lfjngua^e. the Learner and the School. Middlesex,* 
England: Penguin Books, 1969. 

F. Kf Argues that teachers need insight into the special language 
tfiey use^in the classroom. James Britton coiTlributes an essay which 
explores'' the role of student talk and learning. 

Be\senherz, Paul C. and Jerry L. Tucker, "Limitations of Research in 
S(,ience Teacher Questioning Behaviors." Science Education 58 
^jJIuly-Sept. 1974): 423-29. 

B. Reviews studies vy^hich consider effective teacher questioning 
behavior among science teachers. 

Bellack. Arno, et al. The Language of the Classroom. New York; 
Te?tchers CoHege Press, 1966. 

F. Drawling from concepts of contemporary philosophers and 
psychologists, the authors describe and analyze the linguistic 
behavior of students and teachers. 

Berscheid. Ellen, and Elaine Walster. "Beauty and i^e ^Best." Psy- 
choloj^y Tod(%y 5 (March 1972): 43-46.^ , 
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p. Dodls with the effect of a child s appearance during early'school 
years. * 

Bevrr. Barry K "What's the Matter with Inquiry Teachingr' Socia/ 
Studies /ourntf/ 2 (February ig73): 64-70. 

L Five objections to inquiry teaching, in social studies are dis- 
ussed. - , 

' i » 

Blanch. f:mmci |. "Dramatics in the Foreign, Language Classroom" 
VVashin<^ton. D. C. 1974. ED 096 mi. 

J. Suggests USPS of fableaus, poetry, and plays for the classroom. 
Blrikeslee, Sandra "Study Rebuffs a View of Minority Learning." New 
Vork T/RH's (October 15. 1975): 48; ^ « 

L. StuVly suggests that teachers are unwillingly "killing" minority 
students with kindness by praising their work despite 'poor 
M ademir performance. Consequently, students d.eyelop unrealistic 
images of their achievement. * ' 

Bloom. B S 'Thought-Processes in Lectures and Discussrons."/ournal 
of Q'nera/ Education 7 (April 1953): 160-69. ' : 

A. E. Suggests that lectures are more efficient in communicating 
knowledge to students. 

Bloom, Benjamin S.. ed. lL(\xonomy of Educational Object jves.-The 
C/assi/ication of EchicaUonQl Goals. Handbook I Cognitive DoWiam. 
New York: Doyid McKay Co., 1956. . ■ / 

KK. An essential v\ ork which provides a classificatio'n of intellectual 
abilities and skills to be aahieved through education. 
.Bloiint, Nathan S.. and Herbert J. Klausmeieh Teaching* i a Jf^e 
Serorrrior)' School. 3rd ed. New YorW: Harper and Row.-f9^68. 
A. One section of the book argues th^t lecturing does oot afforcl 
opportunities for students to practice/their Communicative skills. 
Bobson. Sarah. Nonstandard Dialects. An ^nnototed Bibliography of . 
. KK/C: RvfvrmrcH. Washington: National Institute of Educatioiv. 
1974. ^ . ' 

'I'h^ majority of citations deal with black English, though other 
dialects from Appalachia. New England, ajid the South are .also 
considered. ^ 

Bnuien. Waldo W.. ed. ^^pc^och Mc'thods and Resources. New York: 
Harper ami Row.'l572. 

]. Discusse.s |he field of speech communication. Identifies variq^is 
resources a l-chchermay use in the classrt)on).^~ , 
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Bnlhart. Barbara L "Oral Communication for the Indian Student " 
English Journal 60 (May 1971): 629. 

* • J. ^L. Examines specific communication problems and recommends 
^ ; ways of improving the intrapersonal and interpersonal communi- 
cation of the Indian student. ' 

Bronstein. Arthur.)., and Beatrice F. Jacoby. Your Speech and Voice. 
New York: Random House, 1967. 

D. J. Presents extensive drills and^practice rrxaterials for better 
. undJ'rstanding and utilizing the characteristics of one s speech and, 
voice. 

Brooks. Deems M.. ad. Speech Communication Instruction. New York: 
David McKay'Co.. 1972. 

^ R. A readef that focuses on such topics as microteaching,ques}ion- 
ing skills, and interaction in the interracifil classroom. 

Brooks. William D., and Gustav W. Friedrich. .Teaching Speech 
Comnnin/cfition m the Secondary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
; Co.. 1973. ' 

J. Identifies resource materials for teaching speech communication 
m the classroonf. Also concerned with developing effective instruc- 
, tional strategies for tte teacher. 

Brnphy. Jere E.. ttnd ThomasL. Good. Teocher-Student Re/ationships: 
Causes ond Consequences. New York; Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 
1974. . % 

FrAn important work which considers the differential teacher 
attitudes and.-expeclations as they affect teacher-student inter- 
action patter.ns. 

Bryan. Tanis S. "Arf' Observational Analysis of Classroom Behaviors 
of Children with Learning Disabilities." journdl of Learning Dis- 
ab>/ities7 ([anuary 1974): 26-34. 

^' ESSSj^^s interaction process analyses designed to record the 
^ fasITonented andecocial behavior of learning-disabled and normal 
• third grade children. . ^ * 

Burger. Henry C. Elhno-Pedagogy. Cross^Cu/tura/ Teaching Tech- 
niques. Rev. ed. Albuquel^ue: Southwestern Cooperative Educa- 
^ tional Laboratory. 197*1. ' 

L. Presents information about Mexican-Annericans and Navajo'sin 
the American Southwest. ' ■ . *^ 

Buys. William E. Speaking by Doing. A Speakmg-Listening Text, 
Skokie. 111.: National Textbook Co., 1973. 
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J. Presents a range of activities designed to develop the communi- 
catiye skills of students. Focuses on listening, observing, reading 
alotid, and speaking persuasively.. 

• Caine. Elaine, and G. Geoffrey Lindenauer. "Human Relations Train- 
ins in Teacher Education." Journal of EfnoUonol Education 13 
(VVinter 1973)- 27-37. 

G. O. The jmportance of teachers' ongoing emotional training is 
discussed. 

Campbell. James R. "Macfroanalysis: A New Development for Inter- 
action Analysis/'journal of Educational Research 68 (March 19751- 
261-69 :\ 

F. Macroanalysis. which orders observational datq ir({o larger 
units of analysis than microanalysis/is discussed. 

^ Caria Arthur A., and Robert B. Stind. developing Questioning 
Techniques A Self-Concept Approach. Columbus: Charles JE 
Merrill. 1971. 
« 

B. Discusses the importance of questions, developing student 
questions, and writing cognitive and affective questions. * 

Cazden. Courtney B.. Child Language and Education. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 1972. * * • ♦ 

K, Language ^development, language differences andjusage. oral 
language education^ and methods of analyzing children s language 
are among the many focal points of the text. 

_ "Children s Questions: Their Forms. Functions and Roles in 

Education/ A oung Children 25 (March 1970): 202-20. 

B. Concernipd with how children learn to ask questions. 
Cazden. Courtney B.. ed. Lctnguage Learmng m Early Childhood 
Education. Washington: National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. 1972. ^ ' 

K. Includes essays for preschool teachers which consider such 
topics as the development of speech and language in children. 
^ 'Cazden. Courtney B.. Vera P. |ohn. and Dell Hymes. eds. Function of 
^ Language in the Classroom. New York: Teachers College Press 
• 1972. ' . ^ ^ • 

^^l^l^g^^lism. bidialectism. nonverbal communication and the 
"silent" Indian student are among the many topic areas\included. 
, Excellent bibliographies. , ^ • 

Chapin. Rosemary, et al. '*Sex Role Stereotyping: Implications from 
Human Services." Washington D.C., 1973. Available from Min- 
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nesota Resource Center for' Social Work Education, Augsburg 
College. 731 21st Ave. S., Nlinneapolis. Minnesota 55404. Abstract 
orfl\ ED 096 188. ' ' ^ • ^ , 

M. Presents materials on, sex role stereotyping which can be' used 
as a basis for inservice training. A bibliography and reviewof films, 
tapes, games, and exercises is included, 

Chartier, M> ron.' "Simulation Games as Learning Devices: A Sum- 
mar\ of Empirical Findings and Their Implications for the Utiliza- 
tion of Games in Instruction." 1973. ED 101 384. - 

Q, Discusses speech communication games and provides practical 
suggestions far facilitating simulation games that game-users may 
find helpful 

Chasen, Barbara. "Sex-Role Stereotyping and Pre^indergarten Teach- 
ers" E]ementar\' School fournol 74 (January 1974): 220-35. 

M. Considers how the classroom may contribute 4o the stereo- 
typing of sex roles. 

Clark, Margaret, et al. Tbv Learning Encounteir. The Classroom as a 
CommunicQiions Workshop. New York: Random House, 1971. 

R. Based on data drawn from actual classroom interaction, the 
autho^s view the classroom as a system, consider such topics as 
verbal and nonverbal behavior, and focus on students who do not 
^speak "standard American English" in the classroom. 

Clark. Thomas "A Handbook of ShorKfcourses in Dialect Studies for 
K-12 Teachers." Washington: American Dialect Society, 1974. ED 
^091710. 

L. Designed to help teachers use workshops to disseminate infor- 
matH)n about regional and social dialects. A bibliography as wjellas 
a list, of workshop leaders and consultants is'included. 

Clifford, M. M., and E. Walster. "Effect of Physical A^r^^et1veness on 
Teacher Expectations." Sociology of Ed uccition^'^ej Spring 1973): 
248-58. 

P, The child's attractiveness was associated with the teacher's 
• expectations about the child's intelligence, progress in school, and 
. popularity with peers. 

Coates. Thomas !„ and Carl E.Thoressen. 'Teacher Anxiety: A Review 
with Recommendations." Washington. National Institute of Edu- 
Ciftion. 1974. ED 092 518. 

D. G. Reviews studies of teacher stress and tension, focusing on 
incidence, sources, and effects of anxiety and ways of reducing it; 

Cohen. PMiZiibeth G. "Sociology and the Classroom: Setting, the 
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Conditions for Teacher-Student, Interaction." Review of Educa- 
tional Research 42 (Fall 1972): 441-52. 

F. Examines how the development of status systems affects learn- 
ing in the ongoing classroom. 

Cole, Roberta, et al. "Language and Speech Improvement for Kinder- 
garten and First Grade: A Supplementary Handbook." Tampa, 
Florida, n.d. ED 096 798. 

, J. A sixteen-unit language and speech improvement handbook 
which Lontains units on the child's developmental language char- 
acteristics, a sound development charl. and a general outline of 
dfJily goals and activities. 

CoKario, Mar>. "The Development of Classroom Workshops in Oral 
Communitation." English jouvnol 63 (December 1974): 55-61. ' 

G. J. Workshops can help students become more active in their 
classes. ' 

Combs, Arthur W.. et al: Hulfnng fielahonships. Basic Concepts for (he 
Helping Professions. Bo'stcm: Allyn ancl Bacon. 1^71, 

R. One pentral question which ihe authors pose is, Whaj ideas 
about human behavior have special value for understanding the 
helping relationship? ' ^ 

Conference on College Composition arid Communication [of NOTE], 
'Students' Right to Their Ovvrykinguage. Urbana, 111.: National 
Council of Teachers of Enghsii. 1974". 

N, Raises such ^questipirs as "What is dialect?" "How do dialects 
differ?" and "Doej^rfialect limit one's ability to think?" ^ 

Cooper, Harrxsr^,, Reuben M. Baron, and Charles Lowe. "The 
Irnpoj:kTrice of Race and Social Class Information in the Formation 

^..,,,,-d^xpectancies about Academic Performance." Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology 67 (April 1975): 312-19. 

P. Results suggest that middle class students are expected to 
receive higher grades than lower class'students. ^ 

Costello, Marjorie^^F. "The Valuing Process in the Classroom: The Rol^. 
'of the English* Teacher ift-^^'trnmtating Student Growth Jn^Tlie 
Valuing Process." Ed.D/diss., University of MassachusetTs. 1974 
ED 099 863. t 

0, Examines the role o f the tuTc her as a communicator and 
•facilitator of the valuing process. 

Craig. William N.. and |ames L. Rollins. "Communication Patterns in 
Classes for Deaf Students." Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 
1969. ED 034 367. • 
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F. In more advanced classes, researclrcrs found a gradual increase 
in slutJenl response and initiation. 

Crim. Roger D. "The Use of Videotape Recorders in Teacher Self- 
Evaluation." Washi;^gton, D. C. 1974. ED 106 270. 

F^. G. Considers t^ need for self-evaluation and the use of video- 
tape in providiim/an objective record for evaluation. 

Crist. Janet '"G^up Dynamics and the Teacher-Student Relationship: 
A Review of Recent Innovations." Palo Alto, Cal.: Stanford Univer- 
sity. 1972. ED 062 292. \ / 

• E. Focuses on innovations iri^tii^-d^lication of group processes to 
educational settings. Good list of references. ^\ 

Cunningham. William G" 'The Impact of Student-Teacher Pairings on 
Teacher Effectiveness." American Educational Research journal 12 
(Spring 1975): 169-89. 

G. This study tests the hypothesis that types of students tend to 
differ m the benefit they receive from various types of teacher^. 

Davis. lean* "Coping with Disruptive Beha>^ior.*' Washington: Natipnal 
Education Association, !|.974. ED 096 256. *^ 

G, Examines five methods for handling disruptive behavior.^ A 
variet\ of examples are used. A useful bibliograpliy is included. 
Dawson. Karen E.. and Steven R. Forness. "Effect of Video Feedback 
nn Teacher Behavior." journal of Educatfonaftlesearch 68 (January 
1975):. 197-20L 

G, Results suggest that teachers' behavior can be changed through 
utilization of video feedback. 

Dedmon. Donald N. "Lecturing as Oral Communication." Centra/ 
S/a/es Speech journal 19 (Fall 1968): 188-95. 

A. Criticizes the^ lecture method for its speaker centeredness. 
Suggestiojis for more effective lecturing are discus^fed. \ 

Deethardt, john F. 'The Useof Questions in theSpeech-^ommunication 
Classroom." Speech Teacher 23 (January 1974): 15-20. >. . ' 

B. Considers the lack of research on the use of questions in \he field 
of speech communication. Contains a number of useful references 
for those interested in developing their expertise in utilizing 
questions in the classroom. 

^Dunkin, Michael and Bruce J. Biddle. The Study of Teaching. New 
Yotk: Holt. Rmehart and Winston. 1974. 

R. Fopuses on the following facets of research on classroom 
teaching- methodological problems, the classroom as a social 
system, and recommendations for researchers. 
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Eachus. Hepb^ert T. "In-Service Training of Teachers as Behavior 
Modifiers, ^e-vievv and Analysis." Wasliington: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Development, 1971. £0^083 145. 

G. Identifies basic principles of operant and classical conditioning 
and*discusses applications for inservice training of teachers. 

Ecrovd. Dbn. Spaxh in the Classroonn. 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. j.: 
•Prentice-Hall. 1969. 

A. D. H. J. Concerned wjth developing the peaking skills of the 
prospective teach^ and vvith identifying the speech problems 
which elementary ahd.secondary students may have. 

Egland, George O. Speech and LongUQge Problems. A Guide for the 
Classroom Teacher, Englewood Cliffs, N. |.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 

Offers the classroom teacher guidelines for understanding, ' 
detecting, and improving speech and language problems. 

Eisenson. Jon, and Mardel Qgilvie. Speech Correction in the Schools. 
4th ed. Nevv York: Macnriillan, 1976. 

H. Contains a chapter on a communication model for the school 
clinician and teacher. Also, describes the behavior of children with 
deviant speech and those with defective speech. 

Elashoff, janet D., and Richard E. Snow,eds. Pygmalion Reconsidered. 
• Worthington, Ohio: Charles 'A. jones, 19/1. 

P. A detailed critique of Pygimhon in the C/assroom. which 
suggests that teachers* expectations of pupils' performance may 
\ serve as a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Ellis, H. P., and A. D. jones. "Anxiety abf)ut Lecturing." Universities 

Quarterly 29 (Winter 1974): 91-95. 
t 

, A. D. Focuses on delivery, content of lecture. soQial factors.of the ♦ 
situation, as well as personal factors which may be sources of 
anxiety for lecturers. ^ 

Enckson. Keith, ed. Dime;nsions of Ordl Commumcot/on Instruction^ 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1970. - > 

R- Considers such topics as the field of speech, teaching strategies, 
and the reticent student. { 

Eskey, JDavid E. "The Case for the Standard Language." Raper 
presented at the annual convention of Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Lxinguages, San Juan. Puerto Rico, 1973, ED 086 
034. ' . < ^ 

L Reviews the controversy over nonstandcird dialects in the 
teaching of English and argues for a commitment to standard 
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Faix. Thonias L. "Listening as a Human Relations Art " Eltmoniory 
En^/ish\52 (March 1975): 409-13. * ' * 

J. Focuses^lil teaching listening skills to children. Lists a number df 
0, objectives to achieve and vijxious activities to reach these objec- 
tives. \ 

Fe^zel, jerry. Kent Brown, and Carol Valentine. Annototed Bibliog- 
raphy of Print and iN'on-Print Resources in Speech Communication: 
Grades K-T2. Falls Church, Va.: ERIC RCS Speech Communication 
Module, Speech Communication Association, 1976. 

J. A "must" for those who are concerned with developing speech 
communication programs K-12. 

Felker. Donald W. Building Positive Self -Concepts. Minneapolis: 
Burgess. 1974, 

> y P. Considers vvhat the teacher can do to enhance the develop- 
ment of self-esteerm among students. 

fenner. Mildred, ed. "Sexism In the Elementary SchooK" Todays 
Education 61 (December 1972): 20-31. 

A series of articles which focus on various aspects of sexisnwn 
the elementary classroom. 

Freire/ Paulo. Pedagogy of the Oppressed. Trans. Myra Bergman 
Ramos. New. York: Herder and Herder, 1972. 

R, Freire argues that a true dialogue must be developed between 
student and teacher, rjnd speculates on how this obfective may be 
accomplished. . * 

Fitzgerald, Sheila. "Teaching Discussion Skills and Attitudes." Lan- 
. guage Arts 52 (Nov./Dec. 1975): 1094-96t ' 

}. Discusses informal and planned ^discussion experiences. 
Fnedrich, Gustav, Kathleen Galvin, and Cassandra Book. Growing 
Togf'thrr CJassroom Commiiriicadon. Columbus: Charles E. Mer* 
rill, 1976. 

R. Discusses theclfissroom as a communication system, developing 
an effective climate m the'classreom, and the relationship between 
classroom cc>inmunication and leartiing.^ 

Fepsenden, Seth A..et al! Speech for the Creative Ti^achef. Pubuque, 
Iowa:,Wm. C. Br'owjn, 1968. 

A. D, J. Considers such topics as developing an effective voice, 
utilizing creative dramatics andichoral reading in the class, as well 
as developing the listening skills of students. ' 

Fipk. Albert H. "T^eacher-Pupil Interc^ction in Classes for the Emotion- 
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ally Handicapped." ExcvpUonal Chi/dren 38 (February 1972): 469- 
74. 

/' F. The study sugges^ vvide,differences in teacher-pupil behavior. 
^^Flanders. Necf A. ''Basic Teaching Skills Derived from a Model of 
Speaking and Listening." /ournaJ of Teacher Education 24 (Spring 
1973): 24-37. v p b 

. F. Demonstrates a broader notion of communication than his' 
earlier works ' ^ ^ * 

Flanders, Ned. and Graham NuthaWr^tk^The Classroom Behavior of 
ie^cher^/ Inturnational Revit^^ of Education 18 (1972): 427-586. 
F, Devotfd fo research in which classroom behaviors of teachers 
are described and analyzed. .Includes a review of some of the more 
widely know publications on classroom behavior. 

Fn*os, joseph. ''A Proposal for Improving Class Discussfons: The 
hrequency-of.Respohse Chart." English journal 57 (October 1968)1 
103B-38. ^ 

F. Suggests ways for encouVagmg and. keeping track of student^ 
responses during class interaction. 

Fuller, Frances F./and Brad A. Manning. ''Self-Confrontation Re- 
viewed: A Conceptualization for Video Playback in Teacher Educa- 
tion, llrvu^w of EduaiUonal Research 43 (Fall 1973): 469-528. 

G. Considers What happens when^self-confrontation procedures 
(A.ia video playback) are used in tocher educatr'on. Outcomes, 
subjert characteristics, treatments, andiielper characteristic^^are 
cij<)cussed. 

Fraser 
ingt 



\ D. W. "Classroom Discipline— A Learning Package" Wash- 
ton, D.C.. 1973. ED 100 930. • ^ / « 

G. Identifies nine theoroiical principles relevant to the resolution of 
common discipline problems. 

Frymier, lack R., ed. 'The Challenge of Nonverbal Awareness." Theory 
into Practice itJ (October 1971): 227-310. 

D. A variety of articles focusing on nonverbal communication in 
the classroom 



. 'Tbe Value of Pl'ay for Learning," Theory into Practice 13 



(October 1974): 239-317. 

M. Q. A»variety of article 
in the classpoom. 

Fuller. P. F.. andC. Case. "Concerns of Teachers: A Manual for Teacher 



M. Q. A» variety of articles which focus on the importance of "piav ' 
in the classPoom. - 
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Educators. Increasing Teacher Satisfaction with Professional Pre- 
paration by Considering Teachers' Concerns when Planning Pre- 
sefvice and Inservice Education." Washington, D. Q, 1970. ED 040 

14i3. . * ♦ . 

* 

R. Concerned with providing relevant experiences for those with a 
ftiinimum of teaching experience: Concentrates on six majof con- 
cerns of preservice. teachers. 

Gage, N. L, ed. Handbook of Research on Teaching. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, lff63. ^ 

R. A -major work ,with exceptionally good bibliographies on all 
facets of the teaching-learning process. 

Gage, N. L, P. J. Runkel, and B. B. Chatterjee. "Changing Teacher 
Behavior throqgh Feedback from Pupils: An Applid^ation of Equilib- 
rium Theo'hy^In Readings in the Social Psychology of Education, 
* ed. W. W. Charte*^, Jr. and N. L. Gage, pp. 173-81 . Boston; Allyn and 

i Bacon, 1963. 

/ G, ArguBs that teachers' bj^havior can be favorably modified by 
"creaUng channels for student feedback. 

Call, Meredith. "The Use of Questions in Teaching." Review of 
Educational Research 40 (December 1970): 707-21. 

B. The author reviews research which includes: "The Classification 
of QuestiOns*by Type,****E|ffects of Teachers**QuBStionson Student 
- Behavior," and "PrograrnB to Change* Teachers* Questioning Be- 
havior." ' . f 

Palvin, Kathleen, and Cassandra Book. Person-to-Person: An Intro- 
duction to Speech Communication. Skokie, 111.: National Textbook 
Co., 1974. ' 

J. Designed for use in the high school. Concerned with better 
understanding the speaker^udience relationship' through probing 
questions, photographs,'and'case histories' 

Instruction in aipd about Small Group Discussion. Falls 



Church, Va.: Sp'eech Communication Association, 1975. 

|r Designed for the classroom teacher in elementary and secondarjj 
school. 

Speech Communication: An /nterpersonal Approach for 



Teachers. Skokie, 111.: National 'i'extbo^Co., 1973. 

J. One-to-one communication, one-to-group communicaticm, and 
nonverbal communication are amqng the focal points of this work. 
Objectives, as well as suggested activities, will help the teacher in 
the classroom. 
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Gamble Michael, and Tenj Gamble. Oral Interpretation. The^Aeetmg 
of Self and Literature. Skokie. Ill/National Textbook Gb.. 1976. 
I. Contains a series of involvement exercises that fp^s attention 
upon specific aspects of the interpretative process. ^ 

Gazda, George M. Human Relations Development: A Manual for 
'Fxlucators. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1973. 

O. Q. Sample chapters include: 'The Need for Human Relations 
Traming in Teacher Education," ^Ineffective Communication 
Styles, and "Perceiving and Responding with Empathy." 

Gersoni-Stavn. Diana, comp. Sexism and Youth. New York: Bowker, 
1974. 

M. Essays, bibliographies, and lectures which focus on sexist 
practices within'the School. 

Gmott. Haim. Teacher and Child. New York: Macmillan! 1972. 

O. R. Concerned with the verbal and nonverbal language of 
criticism, anger, motivation, praise and cooperation. 

Good. Thomas L.. et al.' "Effects of Teacher Sex and Student Sex on 
Classroom Interaction/' Journal of Educational Psychology 65 
(August 1973): 74-87. . ^ ^-^ 

F. P. Suggests possible differences in the teaching liehaviors of 
male and female teachers, especially in their treatment of male and 
female students. 

Good Thomas L. and Jere E. Brophy ix^okmg fn Classrooms. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1973. 

P. R. The authors' approach is suggested by a section which 
considers teafchers expectations. Good and Brophy discuss current 
research, give practice examples, and discuss'appropriate" teacher 
expectations. 

Gordon. Thomas. TE.T., Teacher Effectiveness Training. New York* 
Wyden. 1974. ' . " 

Q.'R. Deals with communication skills nefeded by teachers to" 
communicate more effectively with students. Stresses selection of 
messages to suit the situation?' Describes Gordon s thirty-hrour 
mservice training program. 

Grant. Barbara, and Dorothy Hennings. The Teacher Moves. An 
/\nalysis of Non-V'erhal Activity. New York: Teachers College 
Press. 1971. , - ^ ^ 

D. A wide-ranging discussion of nonverbal behavior. Topics in- 
clude "Generating Nonverbal Clues." and "Selecting from among 
I Nonverbal Options." 
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Hcilfcu.re, [uhn D., et dl. '"Uedching Behdvior MiKlificdUon to Students: 
Effect upon Student cvnd ^*eduher Behdvior." Paper presented at the 
annutil meeting of tne Ameru.dn Psychologiuil Association. New 
Orlefans. 1974. ED 099 124. / * 

6. Suggests that sfudenls can effecCVjel^ reduce undesirable teach- 
er behavfor. 

H.irmin, Merrill, and Tom Gregory. Teaching h . . Chicago: Science 
Research Assgciates. 1974. 

R. Com^erned with teachers in training. A chatty hopk that includes 
leadings from authorities on the teaching-learning pnpcess. Topics 
include "Learning about Learning," ''Dealing with Feelings," and 
'"Presenting Subject Matter." ^ 

Harpole. Charles. "ERIC RCS 4^eport: Gaming and Simulation in 
Speech Communication Education."' Speech Teacher 24 (January 
1975): 59-64. 

Q. Examines simulation and gaming which may be applicable to 
teaching various subjects in speech communication. 

"ERIC RCS Report: Nonstandard Speech." Speech Teacher 24 

(September 1975): 226-33. • 

L. A review of ERIC documents on nonstandard speech. Teacher 
attitudes and suggestions for changes in teacher training are among 
the focaPpoints. 

Harrison. Barbara G. L;nlearning th(? Lie Sexism m School. Ne^ 
York: Liveright. 1973. 

M. An examination of the difficulties in understanding and dealiifg 
vMth the pervasiveness of sex role stereotyping in a private* 
nonsectarian, parent-teacher cooperative school in New York. ^ 

Ha\\le>, Robert C. V'ohio Exploratiomihrough Role Ploying: Practical 
Strutogies for [/se m th(,' Classroom. New York: Hart Publishing Od., 
1975. • ' ; ^ \ 

Q. Considers role playing as an important teaching strategy. Man^ 
practical suggestions are included. ' 

^Hawley. Robert C, and Isabel Hawley. A''Handbook.6f Person^ 
Growth Activities *for Clossroom Uiie. Amherst, Mi^s.rEdtlcation 
Research Associates. 1972. 



Q. Ninety-four activities are listed which focus on such topics as 
interpersonal relationships and nonverbal and sensory awareness. 

Hendricks. Beverly L. 'The Move fo Power: A Philosophy of Elemen- 
tary Sp^iech Educafion." Speech T{]^c\\cv 19 (S6ptember 1970): ISl- 
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I. A nitiondlc for tedchin^ speech at the elementary school level 
Hendrirks. Wilma. "The Development of an Instrument Designed to 
Det(»rmme Teachers' Knovvledge and Understanding of Black En- 
.<>hsh" Ed.D'diss., University of Kentucky. 1974. ED 098 618. 

L. Describes an instrument designed to determine classroom teach- le- 
ers' knowledge W the rules of black English as identified by 
Imguists. ^ 

Henry. George "Preparing Student Teachers for Teacher-Pupil Inter- 
action in the English Classroom." English Education 4 (Springv^ 
197:]): 247-58. < ' 7^ \^ 

F. G. A discussion of teachers in training who study teacher-pupil . ' 
interartu)n by trying out an interaction instrument on videotapes of * 
veteran English. teachers and then evaluate "live" interaction. 
Herbert. John, and Carol Attridge. "A Guide for Developers and Users ' ' 
W Observation Systems and Manuals." 4mericcin EducciUoml 
Hfsearch /ournci/ 12 (Winter 1975): 1-20'. 

F. A set of crUerIa v\ as developed to guide users and developers of 
'* nalV^sti " ' ' ^ 



obser.vationay^^stems and manuals. f 

Herman, Deldee, and Sharon A. Ratljffe. eds. The Michigan Speech 
Association Curricu/um Guide Series. Skokie. 111.: Ndtional Text- 
book Co.. 1972. ' J 

, I. Curnculum guides focusmg on variety of subject area^ (debate. 

^ discussion, drarnatic arts, general speech communication). Useful 
for elementary and secondary levels. Each guide identifies objec- 
tives and suggests activities to accomplish the objectives. 

Herrell. James M. "Galatea in the Classroom: Student Expectations 
Affect Teacher Behavior." Report from the proceedings 'of the 
annual convention of jhe American Psychological Association 
Washington. 1971, ED 056 331. 

^iSim^sts that the touchers' presentations may vary<is a function 
of stucMH-sel^t'udents expecting a "cold" lecturer "produced^' one. 
Hoetker. [ames. an(rWniTmiv4^-A^ The Persistence oftfee 

- Recitation- A Review of Observational Studies of Teacher Que?- 
tioninji Behavior." Occasiopfff Paper No. 3. St. Ann. Mo.: Central 
Midwestern Regional H^Itfcational Laboratory. ED 036 511. 

B. Considers Khe teacrfier s monopoly of classroom talk and the high 
percentage of questions teachers ask which entail student meinori- 
ZiUion. 

Holles^. 1 . ant! H. A. jeep.'T/roup Dynamics in Action." C/(>«ring Mouse ' 
41 (December 1966): 203-09. 
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E. Lists forty-six principled that the teacher may want to consider 
when working with groups in the -classroom. 

Holmes, Monica, Douglas Holmes, and Judith Field. The Therapeutic 
* Classroom. New York: Jason Aronson, 1974. 

O. R. Argues that despite past failurest students-are not ipcapable 
of succeeding, The major components of a therapeutic classroom 
model focus on developing effective interpersonal relationsjiips 
between the teacher and students. *^ 

Holt, John., How Children Fail. New York: Pitman Pubhshing Co.. 
1967. 

0 

R, 6ongerned with a number of communication problems within 
the Classroom. See "Fear and Failure." 

--^ How Children Learn. New York: Pitman Publishing\Co..l967. 

K. R. In part concerned with the relationship between talking and 
learning in the dassroom. 



Hopper, Robert. "Communicative Development and Children's Re- 
sponses to Questipns." Speech Monographs 38 (March 1971):'l-9. 

^ B. K, Explains various aspects oLcommunicatlve development in 
cTiildren as such development is reflected by abilities (o respond 
appropriatelj^to question^ in quasi-experimental communicative 
situations. * . 

. ''Expanding 1he Notion of Competence: Iihpli^:ations for 

Elementary School Progr^nia/' Speech Teacher 20 (January 1971J: 
29-35. 

K. The author argues that the concept "hnguistic competence" fs 
too narrow in focus to* provide a rationale for elementary speech 
programs. 

"Is Deprivation Linguistic? Suggestect Changes for Teacher 



Training Programs Concerned with Black English."Paper presented 
at the Speech Communication Association convention, New York, 
* 1973. ED 085 801. ' * , 

L. Argues that students should be taught to be eloquent in varied 
communicative situations. ' 

Hopper, Robert, and Rita Naremore. Children's Speech : A PrQcticol 
Introduction to, Communication Developipent. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1973. " ^ " ^ . 

K. Considers children's speech as a biological process, as well, as 
specific aspects of i§SJ^§^e acquisition and development. Con- 
siders 'Current educationarproblems. 
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Houston, Robert W. Performance Education Resources for Perform- 
anre-Based Education. Albany. N,Y.: State Education Department. 
Division of Teacher Education and Certification, 1973. 

Identifies and annotates films, slide-tapes, modules, pro- 
grammed texts, and multi-media kits for preservica^or inservice 
training. 

. Hucklet)erry, Alan W., ^nd Edward S. Strother. Speech Education for 
the Elementary Teacher 2nd ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972. 
J. Focuses primarily on using a variety of activities involving 
puppetry, creative dramatics, reading in unison and discussion for 
enriching the speech program. 

Hunkins. Francis P. Questioning Strategies and Techniques. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. 1972. 

B, Considers the importance of questions in the process>of inquiry 
and ide'ntifies question types according to Bloom's taxonomy. Also 
identifies methods for evaluating the effectiveness of the teacher s 
and students* question-asking behavior. 

Hyman. Ronald T.. ed. Teachmg; Vantage Points for Study, Phila- 
delphia* |. B. Lippincott Co.. 1974. 

R. Many useful articles dealing with the teacher as a communi- 
cator, the social climate of the classroom, and nonverbal communi- 
• cation.. 

Irwin. Eleanor C. *Tacilitating Children's Language development 
through Play." Speech Teacher 24 (January 1975): 15-23. 

J. K. Emphasizes the value of dramatic play in the affective and 
cognitive growtLof the child. / 

^'lackson. Gregg, and Cecilia Cosca. "The Inequality of Educational 
Opportunity in the Southwest: An Obsisrvational Study of 
Ethnically Mixed Classrooms." Amencon Educatiffnol Research 
/ournai 11 (Summer 1974): 219-3*1. * 

L: The authors suggest that teachers in the Southwest behave 
differently toward Chiqano and Anglo students. 

lackson. Philip. Life in Classrooms. New York:' Holt. Rihehart and 
Winston. 1968. 

R. Concerned primarily with elementary school classrooms. Draws 
from studies as well as personal observations, 
layatilleke. Raja. "Human Relations in the Qlassroom: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Supplement 3." ERIC«IRC0 Urban Disadvantaged 
Series, No, 40. Columbia University. 1974. ED 102 226. ' 
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R. Citations include |ournal articles, books, and ERIC documents 
which consider such topics as motivation, student-teacher 
reldtiunships. classroom env ironment, ethnic groups, and changing 
attitudes in the.classroom. 

lersild. Arthur. When Teachers Face Themselves. New York: Teachers 
College Press. 1953. . ' ' 

R. Fu^uses on the relatijBNiship between self-understanding and the 
educational process. Considers such topics as anxiety, loneliness,^ 
search for meaning, sex, compassion, and hostility as important 
areas for teachers to understand about Ihems^lx^s. ^ . 

luhnson.^Carole and Inga Kelly. " 'He and 'She^ Changing Language 
to Tit a Changing World." Educational Leadership 3Z>May 1975): 
527-30. ' L \ 

^ M. Argues that ^educators must encourage the use of lan^ge 
' which does not exclude persons, either by intent or in effect, online 

basis of sex. . ^ / ' ' 

)(5^nsun, D^vid L. '{jTeacher-Pupil Interaction in 6ilinguSl Elementary 
chool Classrooms." W74. ED 089 900. 
L. yhe, author suggests that teachers directed considerable 
predcrfptive control over*Mexican-American students. . ^ . 

Juhnsoiu David W. Reachm^ Out. Interpersonal' E/feb(jveness^and 
Self-A6iualiza^ion. Englewood Cliffs, NI.I.: Prentice-halK 1972, ' 

tj. p. tW text consists of mini-lectuces followed by a number of 
well-devei^ped exercises. 

'idlinson. Davfd W.. and Frank P. Johrison. joining Together: Group 
Theory- andXCroup Skills. Englew6(^d Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
' 19^5. \ , ^ 

» E. Q. The authprs pr6vide theory and ext ensive gxefdises to help. 
, develop.an understanding of group dynany^s andgroup skills. Also 
contains sections\on 'Teading Growth Groups." and '^Conducting 
'-Skill-Trainrng Exercises." * 

Jqhnson.^ Kenneth G.. et al. Nothing Never Happens. Beverly Hills^ 

'Calif.rClencoe Press. 1974. 
Q. R. This teaching-learning? pack<(ge consists of thirfy-six games 
untler such headings as "Getting Acquainted" and "Group Inter- 
action and Leadership." ^ * ^.^ 

Johnston, Wendell, et al. Speech Handicapped School Children. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1956. y 

• 'H. identifies the symptoms and therapy for speech defective 
children. 
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lones. lohn E., and I. William Rfeiffer. Annual Ha^^book for Croup 
Faahtators. Jovva City. Iowa: University Associates Press, 1972, 
1973, 1974. \gh. 

Q. A wide-ranging collection of structured experiences, instru- 
ments, lecturettes. theory and practice papers, resources, bibliog- 
raphies and book reviews. 

loyce. B.. and M. Weil. Models of Teaching. Englewood Cliffs. N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

-v,.XR. Models ftf teaching are described within the following 
categories- "Social Interaction" (Thelen). "Information Processing" 
(Bruner). 'Personal Sources" (Rogers), and "Behavior Modification" 
(Skinnfer). ' , ^ 

Kagan. j . ed Cr^oimty and Learning. Boston: H«Ughton Mifflin. 1967. 

K. O. Explor&s the nature of creativity and the creative person. 
Kaufmann. Betsv B. "A Contemporary Review of the Inquiry Method 

of Teachijig and Learning: A Study of Current Definitions and 

Ra,tionales of the Inquiry Method of Teaching and Learning— 1960-* 

70." Ph.D. diss.. New York Univer^ky. 1972. 

B. A helpful review of ten years of work which has focused on the 
. inquiry method ^' 

^Kibler, Robert }.. I^fry L. Barker, and David T.<*4iles.' behavioral 
Ob}(Hti\ vs and Instruction. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1970. 

R.'Concerned with developing behavioral objectives in order that 
(.ommunication bet>veen teachers and students may be more 
effective, ' ^ • 

King, Ch&rles E.. Robert R. Mayer, and Anne Borders. "Differential 
w Responses to Black and White Males by Female Teachers in a 
Southern City " Sociolog,y and Sogiaglcsearch 57 (July 1973): 482t 
94*.' • ' 

F, P. L. The authors ft)cus on the impact of a far-reaching school 
desegregation plan on teacher-pupil interaction at the classroom 
level. 

' Kirkton. Carole M. "Class Discussion and the Craft of Questioning.'' 
NCTE'ERIC Summaries and Sources. English Journal 60 (March 
1971): 408-14. 

B. E, Lists documents which in- part focus on asking the right 
question, and how to-ask questions. 

Kleiman. David C. "Teacher Student Interaction in the Classroom." A 
* Selected Annotated Basic Bibliography. Falls' Church, Va.: Speech 
^ ^Communication Association, 1975'. 
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R. Identifies a number of basic resources that the teacher educator 
md> v\ant to consider in preparing elementary and secondai:y 
students for the complexities of classroom teaching. ' ^ 

Klein, Susan S/ "Student Influence on Teacher Behavior." AmericQfi 
EducQtionQl Roseorck journol 8 (May 1971): 403-22. 

d. The author suggests that th'e classroom can I ncome more 
prodtnrH^e if student^ are taught how fheir^behavior may influence 
the teacher's behavior. 

• Kleinfeld, |. |. "£ffects of Nonverbal Warmth on- the Learning of 
Eskimo and White Students." Journal o( Social Psychology- 92 
(February 1974): 3-9. ^ , [ 

D. Suggests that a nonverbally warm style of -teaching increases 
learning. • * ' ' • 

Krathvvohl. David R;, B. S. Bloom, and B. B. Masia^. Taxonomy of 
EdiJLCidoncil bb/ectivt;s, The AjfecUvu Domain. Handbook IL New 
York: .David Mc^ay Co.. 1956:- / 

O. R, An essential work vvhich focuses on interest*, attitudes, and 
values m the classroom. 

Kourilsk>, Marilyn. '*The Anatomy of a Dead Lecture." Clearing House 
46 (September 1971): 20-26. 

A. Describes the lecture aspects^ of the teaching act. Identifies 
sources of communication breakdown and, discusses the impli- 
cations of such breakdowns for effective teaching. 

\ 

Kress. GrC. et al. 'Training Teachers to Recognize ?^nd Manage Social 
cind Emotional. Problems in the Classroom." Journal of Teacher 
Education 19 (1968): 477-85. 

G. O. A discussion of programs desired to train teachers to use a 
variety of techniques in coping with problems in the classroom. 

Kriipar, Karen. Communication Games. New York: Free I^ress, 1973. 

Q. Lists "thirty-three games which emphasize such areaS. as self- 
awareness, perception, and listening. ' . \ 

Ueper. Robert R.. ed. "Human Relations Curriculum— Teaching 
Students to Care and Feel and Relate Educational Leadership 32 
(October 1974): 3-46. ' * ; . ' ' V 

O. A series of articles which fOQus on., enhancing human 
relationships through'^jffective goals in education. 

I^ubit/., Lois. Nonverbal Comijiunjcation. A Resource Package for 
Tctjchers. Skokie, 111.: National Textbook Co. 

• J. This package includes explanaitory texts, visuals, and activities 

. -lis , ■ 
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that will be useful forjeaching nonverbal communication in the 
Elementary and secondiary, classroom. 

Lightfoot. Sara "Politics^U Reasoning: Through the Eyes of Teachers 
and Children." Harvard EducQiional Review 43 (May 1973): 197*- 

F. 'Hie, author discusses the' relationship between the levels of * 
political <;orTSCiDUSTies5 of black Teachers and the social dndcognP^ 
tive development of second-grade black children. 

Ligons. Claudette. 'Won-Verbal Communication and the Affective 
Domain." Washington, D.C. 1973. ED 095 150.' 

. D, O. Q. A training^ package which provides an opportunity to 
" consider how the teacher relates feelings to others nonverbally. 
Included are readings, activities, and individual exercises. 

Litsey. D M.. "SmalUGroupSf raining and the English Classroom." 
En<>lish jQurnol 58 (September 1969): 920-27. 

I.» Suggests a number of different assignments the teacher may 
utilize with students working in small groups. 

Lusty. Be\erly L. and Barbara S. Wood. "Effects of an NDEA Institute 
upon Attitudes of Inner-City Elementary Teachers." Speech 
Teacher 18 (September 1969): 217-22!, 

, G. Considers an NDEA Institute offered for non-speech teachers. 

Iillenlifies a number of positive changes ks a result of the program, 
lynh. Elizabeth M. *'A National' Survey..df Graduate Courses in 

Classroom Communication theory andXskills Available to 

Practicing Elementary and Secondary Te)achers." Ph.D. diss.. 

Indiana tJniver'sityn9^4. - . . \ 

R. The author surveys NCATE t^eacher-traimng institutions in 
. order to deter^fime the nature of graduate courses in classroom 
communication available to practicing elementary, and secondary 
teachers. A discussion of four model programs i^lApluded. 

Lynn. Elizabeth M. and Kurt W. f^itt&r. eds. "Classroo\n Communi- 
cations A. Flexible Teacjjer Training Program in Iriterpersonal 

Communication." Indiana University. 1972. ED 079 793. 

(^t 

, R. A lengthy annotated bibliography which focuses on such topics 
• as "Rationale for Studying Classroom Communication." "Barriers to 
Classroom Communication." and "Communication Models." "In- 
cluded are exercises and films that fhe tQ^cber educator may want to 
use. / ^ , ^ 

Marckwardt. Albert H.. ed. Linguistjcs in School Programs. The Sixfy- 
xVmth Vearhook of fhe NationoJ Sociefy jbr (he Study of Education. J 
Part II. Chicago: University of^Chi^ago Press. 1970. 
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['K. Considers such topics as "The dimensions of Language," 
"language and Learning," and "Contributions of Lingufsticsjo 
Reading and Spelling." ^ ' ^ ' \ 

Mnger. Robert F. Pfeponng Instructional Objixiivas. Pafo Alto. Ga.: 
Fearon, 1962. ''♦x.^>^' 

R. Focuses on developing' b e havioral objectives in order that 
communication between teachers and students may be'^more 
effective. 

Marikean. Alexandria. 'The Levels of Questioning and Their Effects 
upon Student Performance above the Knowledge Level of Blooms 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives." Bloomington: Indiana 
University. 1973. ED 091 248. 

B. Considers an elementary science unit and suggests that teachers 
ma> not be able to critically stimulate the students until they reach 
the formal operational state of Piaget s schemata. 

Marino. Ronald Joseph. "The Effects of a Concentrated In-Service 
Program Designed to In7prove Elementary Teachers' Attitudes 
toward Children.*' Ph.D. diss.. Michigan State University. 1971. 

G. A good hovv-to-da-it guide for constructing a course designed to 
change teacher attitudes. 

Markgraf, Bruce Richard. "A Survey of Listening Pedagogy in 
American Teacher-Training Institutions." Doctoral diss.. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 1960. Djsser(a(ion AbstraUs 21 (#3): 699. 

C. The only descriptive research of this nature. / 

Martin, R. G. "Communication and the Act of Teaching: A Footnote to 
^ Models of Teaching." journal of Teacher Education 22 (Winter 
1971): 418-25. 

. R. The author argues that knowledge and understanding about 
communication principles is an essential prerequisite fpr under- 
standing the nature of the teaching-learning process in the 
classrooA. 

s 

McGislin. Nellie. Crvativv Dramatics m the Classroom. 2nd ed. New 
York: David McKay Co.. 1974. 

J. Q. A practical text which gives a step-by-step procedure' for 
using creative dramatics in -the classroom. 

MrNrill. Earle D.. et al. "Racism and the Helping Relationship: One 
Method for ^Increasin^ Awareness." Paper presented at the 
American OrtKopsychiatric Associatfon. New York. 1973. ED 082 
102. 

M. This study examines the effects of a white, middle and upper- 
class preference system on the helping relationship. . 
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Meacham. Merle L ''All Those Indef)endent Variables." Paper 
presented at the afinual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. New Orleans. 1974. ED 100 516. 

G. A case stufdy of a sixth grade class. The teacher referred himself 
. and the class for help on behavioral management. 

'Meacham. Merle L.. and Allen E. Wiesen. Changing Classroom 
BrbavioT. 2nd ed. New York: Intext Publishing Co.. 1974. 

I G. One section of the text identifies specific learning principles 
which can be applied tu enhance learning and reduce disruption. 

Mendels. Glen E.. and james P. Flanders. 'Teachers' Expectations and 
Pupil Performance." A/ncncnn Ec/iicational Research /ournd 10 
(Summer 1973): 203-12. , '~ ^ 

P. The existence of potent teacher expectancies was not demon- 
strated by this study. 

MiaK Dorotl\v. "Appendix -F; Interperslnal Competencies.". A ^• 
♦C:onipftrncy-{^(jsud. Fwki-CmU'Sixi Sys/enis-Approach to Ele-f 
rfivnlciry Tfachur Eduuition. Final Report. Vol. 2, pp. 110-15. ED026'< 
^$11. V 

G. identifies fifteen teacher competencies (proceeding from self- 
awareness to interpersonal competence) whi^ relate to the 

production of desired behaviors in children. 

✓ • 

Moffett, James. A Student -Cvntavcd Language Arls ,Curncu/um. 

CJtquks K-13 A hiondbook for Teachers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

Co,.y968. 

J. Kf Concerned with students as producers of language. Empha- 
"^^^izes small-group discussion and drama as an important part of the 
curriculum. * ^ . ' ^ 

Morrison. A., and D. Mclntyre. eds. The Sbcial Psychology of 
T(?0(:hi/)g. Middlesex. England: Penguin Books. 1972. 

R. A varied selection v\ hich includes **A Conceptual Framework for 
the Study of the Classroom Group as a Social System," "Interaction 
Analysis and Inseryice Training." and "Teachers' Beliefs. Class- 
room Atmosphere, and Student Behavior." 

Nafemore. Rita.C. "Teachers' Judgments of Children*'s Speech: A 
Factor Analytic Study of Attitudes.'*Sp(;ech Monographs 38 (March 
1971 1;.! 7:27. i ' 

P. R. Jne study inW^lyed analyses and interpretations of scalar 
respon'sealhat inner-ci't> teachers gave to taped samples of children 
of varying social status, ethnicity, and sex. v 

Ndsh. Roy. Classrooms O/xserved: The Toachur's Parcuptwn artd'/he* 
Pupi/'s Performance. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 1973. 
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N. P. In part suggests that a student s self-perception is strongly 
^influenced by the teachers perceptions of that student. 

Neuiahr, James L. ^'Analysis 'of Teacher-Pupil Interaction in'*^ 
^ Individualized Instruction: Role Variation and Instructional 
- Format-/' AV Communication Review 22 '(Spring 1974): 69-77. 

F. The author. suggests that as the instructional format is changed, 
the role of the. teacher and pupil charige in basic ways. 

Newcombe, P. Jud^on; and Karl F. Robinson. Teoching Speech 
Communication. New York: David McKay Co., 1975. * - 

• J. R; While this text is primarily concerned with teaching speech 
communication at the secondary levej, the authors focus orf "The 
Classroom Interacfive Process" as well. • 

Nietzke, Ann: "The Seductive.Dr. Fox." Human Behavior 3 (October 
m4): 42-44. ' ^' 

D. P. Studies suggest that a dynamic teacher may be very influ^- 
tial upon listener judgments. , - , \ 

Oapa. Robert G., and 'Charles F^Eiszler. "Science Modules: Teaching 
Tactics. Questioning Techniqjues, Planning Short-Term Teaching 
Strategies, and Planning Long-Term Teaching Strategies.'*~Mount^ 
Pleasant. Michigan: Centra*! Michigan University, 1975. ED 106 156. 

B. G. Centers on competency-based fnaterials in science methods 
• for elementary school teachers. 

O'Donnell, Holly. "ERIC RCS Report: Are You Listening? Are You 
Listening?" //inguagc Arts 52 (Nov./Dec. 1975): 1080-84. 

J. Contains references to ERIC publications which may be helpful 
to the teacher cdncerned with developing listening skills in ele- 
mentary students. 

0*Leary,J$. Daniel, and Susan G. O'Leary. Classroom Management: 
The Successful L-se of Behavior Modification. New York: Pergamon 
Press. 1972. 

G. A collection of readings which foctis on a set of principles for 
changing behavior. Research evidence documents efficacy of such 
procedures in the classroom. 

Olmo. Barbara G. "Teaching Students to Ask Questions." Language 
Arts 52 (Nov./Dec. 1975): 1116,-19. 

By G. Argues that lessons need to be designed shift responsibil- 
ity for asking questions from the teacher to the student. 

Osbnrn. Lynn R. '^Speech Communication Educationand the American 
Inllian: Challenges and Contrasts." Paper presented at the Western 
Speech Communication A*saac<ation, Honolulij, 1972. ED 070 118. 
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J. K. Discusses specific aspects of traditional communication be- 
havior unique to American Indians arid the implications /or the 
speech communication teacher. 

Payne, |ames 1. "Analysis of Teacher-Student Classroom Interaj^tion 
in Amish and Non-Amish Schools.^ School Problems 19 (Summer 
.1971): 79-90. - ^ ' 

F. Using the Flanders Interaction Analysis System in. Amish and 
non-Amish schools m Pennsylvania, the authors tested the follow- 
ing hypothesis: a-s samplin'g moves from Old Order Amish class- 
rooms to non-Aihish classrooms there will be a change from direct 
teacher behavior to indifect teacher behavior. 

Pedersen. Douglas}. "Special Report: The Teacher Workshop Program 
at Penn State," Today's Speech. 20 (Fall 1972): 55-57^ 

R. A ,brief description of the course work in classroom corhmunf- 
cation offered at Penn State University. 

Pfeiffer. William f., and John E. Jones. A Handbook o/*Structured 
Experiences Jor Human Relations Training. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University Associates Press. 1969ff. 

'Q, Currently five volOmes in this work. Concerned primarily with 
structured'experiences for'group activities. Goals, group size, time 
required, physical sett^iig, and the process for implementing each 
Exercise are discussed.' ' / 

Phillips. Gerald M.. David Butt', and Nancy J.Metzger. Communication 
in Education: A Rf^etoric of Schooling and Learning. New York: 
HqU. Rinehart and Winston, 1974. 

R. A wide ranging^discussion of the complexifies of communication 
in the classroom, included are snch topics as "Examining Our 
Assumptions about Speech," "Interpreting Communication Be- 
havior." and "The Clinical Responsibility of the Speech Teapher." ^ 

Phillips, Gerald M, et al. The DeveloQinpnioi Oral CommuAi*44ion in 
the Classroom. New York: Bobbs-Merj^tl Cp., 1970. , ' '^^ 

R. Designed^ for eleo^entafy and secondary -teachers, this^ text' 
considers such topics^as,"Oral Cominunication and the Classroom 
Teacher," "Speech^and Hearing Defects in tiie Classroom," and'"The 
* Quiet and Noisy Ones in the Classroom." 

Phillips, Gerald M.; and Nancy f. Metzger. "Thj2 Reticent Syndrome: 
Some Theoretical Considerations^^abtoui Etiology and Treatment." 
Speech Monographs 40 (August*1973J^ ^20-30. ' ■ ' v " * 

- L Discusses the results of work With studehts anid *suggests 
treatment system^.for reticence. % ' / * 
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Pohakoff. L. "Structured Practice in Teaching: A Bibliography of ERIC 
Documents.'* Washington: EFyC Clearinghouse on Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1971. ED 048 123. 

R. A414-item bibliography concerned with the means and metiiods 
school personnel can use to secure structured practice indevelopmg 
needed skills and insights. Citations include bibliographies, manu- 
. als, program descriptions, and research reports, ^ 

Ral'phV^ Ruth. S.' "General Semantics for Inner-City Teachers: A 
SuPmmer Course." Etc. '31 (September 1974): 317-24. 

K. Report ctf a workshop concerned with the relation of language to 
behavior. Identifies variou§, assignments given to teachers, 

RappapotV, Margaret M., and Herbert Rappaport. *'The Other Half of 
the Expectancy Equation: Pygmalion.*' Journai of Educational 
?syi:\\o\ogy 67 (August 1975): 531-36. / ^ ' ' 

P. Argues that the focus of educational programs should be the% 
potentially malleable student rather than the sometimes intransi- 
gent teacher.- » 

Raths, Louis E., Merrill Harmin, and Sidney B, Simon. Values and 

*Xq{X{:\\\u%: Working with J|^alut>s in the Classroooj. Columbus: 

Charles E. Merrill, 1966. ^ — 

* • ' ' \ ' 

J. O. Presents value theory and teaching straifegies associated with 

it. Illustrates howio work with students to helpclarify their values. 

Ratliffe, Sharon A. "Non-Print Resources fqr Teaching Interper^^onal 
CommunicfHon in the Middle School." Speech Teacher 23 (March 
• 1974)r 173^74. * ' . ^ 

}. Films and soundstrips us'eful for teach*Tlg are reviewed. 

Ratliffe, Sharon A"., and Deldee Herman.' hd\i^r\{\xvGS in (he 
Looking-Glass. Expenencmg Gommiinicatjon \s;\{\\ Your-Se/f and 
Others. Rev. ed. Skokierlll.: National Textbook Co.. 1974. 

J. Concerned with the young*adoIescent with a focus on talking, 
* discussing, and Ikstening. 

Reid, Loren. Teaching Speech. 4th ed. New York! McGraw-Hill, 1971. 

J. Concerned with preparing those teachers who will be teaching 
spgech. Consists of a wide overview pf the field. 

Robinson, Karl F„ and Albert B. Beckec* Speech for the 

Teocher. New York: McGraw-Hill,^ 1970. ' 

R. Concerned with teachers in training. Deigned to dgveJop greater 
" personal classroom effectiveness. Topics intlude work on im- 
proving the teachers articulation, pronunciation, physical be- 
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havior. as well as practice in group discussion and reading from the 
printed page. • y 

Robinson. W. P.. and Susan J. Rackslraw. A Question of Answers.^1. 
1. London: Rou>^edge and Kegan Paul. 1972. 

B. The concfifrn is with questions and questioning as well as 
answers ami answering. 

Rogers. Carl R. On Becoming a Person. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
19Bl. 

A classic study of personal growth and creativity. ' 

Rosen. Connie, and Harold ^osen. The Language of PnmaVy School 
Chi/dren. Mrddlesex, England: Penguin Books. 1973. 

K. Considers school situations which encourage the use of rich and 
varied language. • « 

Rosenshine. B. "Enthusiastic Teaching: A Research Review." School 
Review 78 (1970): 499-515. * 

D. Reviews attempts to Assess the relationship of ent|iusiasm Jo 
pupil achievement as well as to specify t^e components of enthu- 
siasm. 

"Evaluatr'on of Classroom Instruction." Review o/ Educational 

Research 40 (April 1970): 279-300. 

F. Examines available mst-ruments for the observation of class- 
room instruction. A useful bibliography is included. 

Rosenshine. Barak. Teaching Behaviours and Student Achievement. 
London: National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
> and Wales» 1971. 

P, R. The author reviews available studi^ in which teacbier. 
behavior has been studied in relation It student achievement. 
Topics include "Teacher Approval a;id Disapproval," "Teacher 
Flexibility and Variety." and "Amount of Teacher-Student Inter- 
action." 

Rosenthal R.. and L. Jacobson. PygmoVion \n the Classroofw; Teacher 
Expectotions ond Pupil InivllectUGl Development. New York: Holt. 
Rinehart. and Winston. 1968. 

P, Argues that teachers' expectations of pupils* perforriiance may 
serve as self-fulfilling prophecies. 

Ruben. Brent^D. and Budd. Richard W. Human Cornmunication 
'Ha^)ook: Simulations and Games. Rochelle ^ark. N.J.: Hayden, 

Q. R. Combines basic notions about communication with exer 
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'c^es. Presentation of theory is brief, rules for playing games are 
clear, and discussion questnons and suggestions'are helpful. 

Rupley. William y. "ERIC RCS Report: Language Devel6pmenfand 
Beginning Reading Instruction." Elementary English 52 (March 
.1975): 403-08. • ^ 

— T nnj^iflpr^; a'nnmhpr nP stii diPfrJA^hiGh^poca^^ the relationship 
between the^tud'ent's verbal skillj?nd reading aBTlity. 

Sanders, Norris M. Classroom Questions: VVhat^Kmds? Slew York: 
HarperXn^ Row. 1966..- ^ 

B. Identifies types of questions based on Blooms taxonomy of 
cognitive objectives, Numerous examples illustrate questijon types. 

Schrank,* Jeffrey. The Seed Catalog. A Guide to Teachiog/Learning 
Materials. Ba^lonr Be^icon Press, 1974. 

Q. Identifies numerous .types Q-f resource materials for use at all 
instructional levels. Qames, s*imulations, films, filmstrips, cas- 
,settes. and periodicals are among the various categories. 

Schiack, Gordon McGregor. Teacf) Them, io Speak: A Language 
--^Qt'velopment Pr&gramme' m 200. Lessons, LondorK \yard Lock 
EducatTona!,^1972^ . • * ' ' \ ^ 

J. Concerned uith helping leachers devel6p the oral language skills 
in children between the ages^Hour^d ^even. 

Schmuck, Richard A., apeTPatricia A, Sch^uck. Graup_Processes in 
(he Classroom. 2nd Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brovvh, 1975, 

E. The authors bring together recent research on teaching behavior 
and researcfi on social psychology and group dynamics. ^ 

Stfaley. L. G. W.. and Vivian Gibbon. Communication and Learning in 
, the Pnmary School New York; Schocken Books, 1972, 

K. R. The authors draw from personal experiences to argue that 
communication IS the thread that-shapes and unifies primary school 
activity. 

Sieber, Joan E.. and Susan B. Crockenberg. "The Teacher and the 
" Anxious Child; Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 1970, ED037 
799. 

1. Concerned with classroom anxiety in the elementary school and 
how tfae teapher may be able to reduce such anxiety, 

Silbernian, Charles E. Crisis in the Classroom. New York: Random 
House. 1970.' 

R. An important work which in part serves to suggest why we need 
to improve communicatioo between teachers and students. 
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Sillars. Malcolm O/eci. Imphcaiions of Recent Research for Speech 
Conmnin^MUon Education Proceedings of tho Sixth Speech Com- 
municahcui Association Sunwrier Confejence. ¥alls Church, 

* Speech Communication Association, 1970. 

R. Explores the practiced implications for classroorar te^diers of 
rece'nt research in speech communication. 

Simon. Anita, ed. "Interaction Analysis Abroad. Paj>n." Classroom 
/nteraction Newsletter 7 (December 1971): 1-7^ 

F. Concerned with broadening the geografrfiicaVresearch base, 
these articles consider qlassroom interacji6n studies^completed in 
Latin Amerrca and India. ' 

Simon, Anita, and Gil Boyer. eds. i^irrors for Behavior III: An 
Anthology of Clhservational Jnstrufrients. Wyncote, Pa.: Communi- 
cation Materials Centfer, 1974. / 

- F., Describes ninety-nine obsjstvational systems which cover such 
phenomena as cognitive arid affective processes and nonverbal 
behavior. / 

Simon. Sidney B.. Leland W. Howe, and Howard Kirschenbaum. 
\olues Clanfication/A f/andbook of Pmctical Strategies. New 
York: Hglt Publishkig Co., 1972. * */* 

J. O. The authors are concerned with the process of valuing and 
how people coptie to hold beliefs and establish behavior patterns. 
Numerous eyrcises are^ included to help students answer questions 
that are posed. * 

^migel^f^opold B. ''K Comparative Study of Some Humanistic 
^Beh^vipts of Science Teachers^r^ined in a Performance I3ased 
Teadjfer Education Progranf and Those Trained in a Non-' 
Performance Based Program.** Ph.D. diss., University of Texas 
^•fstin. 1974^ED^6 115 (abstract only). ^ > *' 

Teachers trained in PBTE programs were found to be no more or. 
no less humanistic than teachers lacking PBTE training.^ 
Smit4i. Louis M.. and William Geoffrey. The Complexities of an Urban 
Classroom: An Analysis tovjarA a General Theory of Teachinji 
New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 1968. ^ 

R. Centering on the classroom and school/class interactions, the 
authorsd|:a4>'' from a diary of dbservations'to work toward develop- 
ffeory of teaching. A readably book packed vyith examples. 
^Soltlmoii. Daniel, and Arthur J. Kendall. "Teachers* Perceptions of and 
Reactions to 'Misbehavior in Traditional and Open Classrooms." 
fuurnol of.^ducotionnl Psychology 67 (August 195^5): 528-30. 

• ^ ^122. 
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G. P. Suggests that the two situations may create different norms 
v\^ich may\ause teachers to perceive and react differently to 
objectively similar, student behaviors. 



Stacey. Judith, Susan^Bereaud, and Joan Daniels, eds. And jill Came 
Tumbling Afiar: Sexism In Aniori^an EliucQiion, New#York: Dell 
Publishing Co., 1974. ^ 

M. Suggests that the conservative nature of schools and class- 
rooms .discriminates against children of bpth sexes. 

Sprague.. Jo. "The Reduction of Sexism in Speech Communication 
Education." Speech Teacher 24 (January 1975): 37-^^ . 

• M. Argues that male and femal? studentsjiiuSt have the oppor- 
tunities to explore their'full range of huinan potential. 

St. John. Nancy. "Thirty-Six Teacherg: Their Characteristics and 
Outcomes for Black and White Pupils." American Educational 
RejiearcK journal 8 (Jslovember 1971): 635-48. 

P. Fur the black students, interpersonally competent teachers con- 
tributed significantly to- improved reading ability. 

Stanjprd, Gene, and Albert E. Roark, Huwian Interaction in Education. 
Boston^. Allyn and Bacon..l974. ' * 

R.' Education is seen as occurring as a resuH of interaction with 
other human beiggs. "Learning through Group Discussion," ''Role 
> Playing in tRe Classroom." and "Simulations and Simulation 
Games." are among the topics covered. 

Stcinford. Gene, and Barbara Dodds Stanford. Learning Discussion 
Shilk ihrou^b Games. Neu^ York: Citation ?ness, 1969, , ^ 

J, Q. 13esigned primarily for secondary students in order to develop 
effective discussion techniques. 

Stelzner. Hern^an. ed. "Lan'guage Acquisition." Todays Speech 21 
(Winter 1973): 11-30. . ' - 

K: "The Rele vance of Oral Linguage Developjnent tcHClassroo'm 
Teaching." ''Speech Processes in the Cognitive Learning of Youi;ig 
Children,*\ind "Competence and Performance in Language Develop- 
*ment.*' are among the articles irt this issue. ' 

Stevvig. John W. Spontaneous D^ama. A Language Art. COlumbus: 
Charles E. MerriH, 1973, ' 

|. K. Focuses on* drama as a means of fostering language growth. 

Sv\aim, Eugene E. "B. F. Skinner and Carl R. Rogers on Behavior apd 
' Education," July 1972. ED 098 087. 
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G. Compares and contrasts Skinner afnd Rogers with respect to 
their views on human behavior and education. 

Taffel Suzanne J., et al. "Reasoning and Praise:.Their Effect^ on 
Academic Behavior." Journal of Educahonal Psycholosv 66 dune 
1974): 291-95. • * ^ ay u 

G. The authors suggest that verbahzing a reason^vas as effective or 
more effectite than praising second graders for task performance. 

Tanner, Fran A. Creative Comniunicahon: /unjor High Projects in 
Acting-Spvuking OTQl Heading. Pocatello. Idaho: Clark Publishing 
Co. 1973. 

J. Presents forty-nine detailed lesson plans in the^areas of creative 
dramatics, general speech, and oral interpretation. 

Teac^her Trainmg 'through the'Minicourse." Austin: Texas informa- 
tion Service, 1972. ED 083 127. \ 

R. An information package designed to answer questions about 
. mirroteaching Focuses on questioning techniqifes. oral language 
development, and the use o( interaction analysis. ' 

Thompson, James J. Bnyond Words. Nonverbal Communication in the 
C/assroom. Nevy York: Citation Press. 1973. ^ 

D. Examines various facts of nonverbal behavior in the classroom. 
Includes a discussion of personal space. gesturefS, and totich and 
their significance in classroom teaching. 

Thoresen. Carl E.. ed. Behovior Modification m Education. Se^vepty- 
second ye/^rb9ok of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
» Part \. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1973. 

G. Discusses the historical development of behavior modification. 
Identifies and deals with behavior modification as it relates to 
educati(\n. 

.Tiedt. Ij-is M., ed. "Language Learning." Special issue of Elementary 
-Eng/i's/i 51 (April 1974): 475-54Q. 

K. L A va^riety of articles which focus on such topics as dialects, 
listening and language development, and oral language perfor- 
mance and reading instruction. 

"Oral. and Aural Language." Special issue of. Elementary 

Enghah 5.1 (Nov./Dec. 1974): 1083-1162. 

'A series of articles, such as "Black Communicative Styles," in 
which the aiithiKsidfuiUty various communicative styles of bl^ck 
students in the riassroonr^. See also "A t^sycholinguistic Study of the 
Tehcher-Child Relationship." ' \\ , 
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— — . "Women and Girls." Special issue of Elementary English 50 
' * (October 1973): 1019-1101. , 

M. Includes such articles as "Open Letter to Teachers of Girls," and 
"Sugar and Spice or Snips and Snails?" 

"Today s Changing Roles: An Approach to Non-Sexi^l Teaching." 
Teac her Resources with Curriculum Related Activities. 1974. Avail- 
able from Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, 1156 I54h St. 
N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20005. 

Provides a resource guide which provides a model for dealing 
'with sex role stereotypes in'lhe classroom. / 

Todd, Karen R. Promgtirig Mental Health in the Cfcssroom.-^A 
'Handbook for Teachers. Argonne National Lab, niinois,/1973. ED 

* 084 209.* , ' / 

G. Provides guides designed to help the teacher recognize the need 
for promoting mental health in \he classroom. / • 

Travers, Robert M. W.\ ed. Second Handbook oj^ Research pn Teaching. 
'Chicago: Rand McNaHy and^Co., 1973.. 

R. essential wock. Included TJre such topics as working with 
students Who are "emotionalfy disturbed," **gifted," and "mentally 

* retarded." See a^lso "Tffe U5e of Direct Observation, to^ Study, 
Yeachmg." Exceptional bibliographies are incbded throughout. ^ 

^Vubowitz, Sidney. 'The Listening Teacher." Ch ildfiQod-Educat^on 
^(A^l/May 1975): 319-22. ' ^ ^ 

C. Su^^s ways in which teachers can become Setter listeners. 

Valentine,^ Carbk ed. "Newsletter." Subscription $2.00 per year. 
Department of S|>e^h, Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona. 

R. A tnonthty newsletter which identifies films, catalogs, books 
amj othef materials whicnhwy be of value to those concerned with 
the J>peech communic^ion pfofcess in the classroom. 

Walker, Ed. Harrdbook on /nquiry T§m;hing fdr Elementary School 
Social Studies. Lincoln: Nebraska State^partment of Education, 
' 1973. ED 085 307. X 

B. Written for use by elementary educato^rs as a^odel for teaching 
__melhods as well as the'',construction of social sHidies leafning 
activities. * , > 

WaHen, john L. "Appendix R: A Basic ,Communicati6f^§]<lll for 
Iit^proving Interpersonal Relationships." In A Compctt}ncy-Bcf!sed, 
Fj4iW-Centered SystemsMpproach to Elementory Tbatbev Educa- 
tion. Final Report, Vol, 3, pp. 135-148. ED 026 323. 
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Q. R. Contains e\ercises.de\igned to develdp basic communication 
skills for improvingjnterpersonal relationships of teachers. 

VVard; Ted. et al. Workshop Trtiining Kits. Vol. I. East Lan§ingr 
Michigan State University, 1973^ ^ - ^ 

G.^Describes .workshop training^Jcits to be used with severejy 
handicapped children. In^fluded arkselected bibliographical refer- 
ences on behavior modification witKUow functioning children^ 

Weatherly, Michaels "Commercially A^ilable Games for Speech 
Communication. Courses/' Speech Tea\her 23 (November 1974): 
312-19, ' . ^ * 

Q. Identifies appropriate games for nine ^reas within the fiold of 
speech communication. 

VV ea ver; Richard L. "The Use of Exercises and G^es." Speech Teacher 
23 (November 1974): i302-ll. ^ • } 

Q. Discusses three basic concerns in the u'tilizatlon of exerci^&and 
^ games- selection and preparation, implementation and evaluation. 

Webb. Dwight. "Teacher Sensitivity: Affective ImAci on Students." 
Jdinncil of Teacher Education 22 (Wint^\J974jr455-59. 

G. O. .Sugg£&ts^4ha4Htrvv^ra^ Students are - . 

more dependent upgn a patient and understanding teacher for-'a 
-successful school experience' than are more able, problem-free 
students. 

Weis. David M'.,;et al "Dogmatism and the New Inner-City Teacher." 
Journal of thv Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
13F4September 1974)': 2-6. ♦ 

G. Discusses an inservice workshop designed to reduce teacher 
anxiety^and help the teacher become less dogmatic. ' ^ 

Westbury, Ian, and Arno A. BellacH. eds. Research into Classroom 
Processes: Recent* Developoients and Next Steps. New York: 
Teachers College 'Press, 1971. 

R. A collection of articles which includes a focus on "affective ' 
variables in ihe classroom." and "effectiveness of lecturing in the 
classroom." 

^Wiemann, Mary O., and John M. Wiemann. Nonverbal Qommumcation ^> 
in tfre •E/enientftry\:iassroom. A Review of Theory and Research 

. with Exercises for Use in Grades K-a>'SCA/ERIC Theory into ' 
Practice Series. Falls Church. Va.: Speech Communication Assdcia- ^ 
tion. 1975. , * 

J. Focuses on teaching nonverbal 'communication -to K-8 students. 
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WilluHTTC^reclericl^. ed. Language and PovtTty. Chicago: Markham 
Publishing Co.. 1970, 

K. L. Sociolugisls, linguists, psychologists, and educators consider 
the language of the "poverty child." Inclnded are important articles 
" by Cazden, Baratz. and Labov. 

Wjlliams, Frederick, Jack R, Whitehead, and Leslie M. Miller. '*Re- 
lations between Language Attitudes and Teacher Expectancy.** 
/\mt'ncqn ^Educational Research /ournai q (Spring 1972): 263-78. 

P. Suggests that teachers' expectations of children's performance in 
subject matters are partially predictable upon the basis of language 
attitudes. 

Willicims. Frederick, Jack Whitehead, and JaneTraupmann. "Teachers*. 
_^ Evaluations of Children's Speech." Speech Teacher 20 (November 
T974): 247-54. ^ ' , * 

L. P. TTies:^ults suggest that teachers Ivill-consistqntly evaluate 
children's spe^ejj and that such evaluations follow along the linesof 
the two global dimensions of confidence-eagerness and ethnicity- 
nonstandardness. ' ' ' • 

Wood. Barbara S, Childrc^n and ComniurTication; Verbal and Non- ^ 
V(;rf)al Longiioge Development. Englewood Qliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall. 1976. . *^ : -^=-1^^- ^'"^ 

K. R. The author considers verbal, 'nonverbal, ^anth-sUuatiOnal 
cfspects ^ the corrfmunicative dpvelopKiehlof children. The prTingr]/^ 
fucus is on communication i^nst^uctign in the elementary classroom. 

Wl)od. Barbara S., and Julia Curry. "^Iveryday Talk and-School Tallc of 
' the City ^Black Child." Speech Teacher 18^(NovemBer 1969)^ 28Z-967 ; 

L. This study pfesents^^idence of the interaction between sociaL 
class differences and stylistic variatiotis of the speech situation, ^ 

"2^fitz, Miles. Education ocross Cultures Dubuque, Iowa;^,Kfendall/ 

L Concerns thr^Anglo^^tTra^hef^jHi^ the Spanish-American and 
Indian student. 

Zuckerman. David W,. and Robert P. Horn. Tho Guide to S^^riulation 
^yf]iinuh fi^ t!iiijcatu)7i and llrainin^. C^mbridgt^, Mass.: Information 
* Resources J^c, 1970, AQ^ . ' - - 

. Q. Lists and discusses fi04 games and simulations according to age 
. level, supplementary mViterials, and the purposes of the activity. . 
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A. Schools Selected for Andersion's Study 

Western Region of the SCA ' 

Alaska» ^ 
University of Alaska, College 

Arizona , 

Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff 
Ca/ifo^l:^^a 

California StataCollege,*Long Beach 
California State College, Los Artgeles 
' --Chico^State Qbllege, Chico 

Fresnd^al^iUQllege, Fresno ^ / 
San Francisao StaTe'^eoHege^^an Francisco 
University^f the Pacific, Stocktmr^'-~^___^ ^ 
University of SouthernXalifornia, Los Angeles 

^ Colorado ^Jate College, Greeley 
" University of Colorado, Boulder 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Idaho 

University of Idaho\ Moscow . 
Nevv' Mexxco 

New Mexico State University, University Park 

• 128 




University of New Mexico, Albuc/uerque 
Western ^ew Mexico University, Silver City 

Oregon 

Eastern Oregon College, La Grande 
Utah 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Washington' 

Central Washington State College, Ellensburg 

Eastern Washington ^tate College, Cheney 

Fort Wright College, Spokane 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 

University of Washington, Seattle 

Western Washington State College, ,Bellingham ' 

Southern Region of the SCA 

Auburn University, Auburn 
Samford University, Birmingham 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

'University of Georgia, Athens , 
Valdbsta State College, Valdosta 

Kentucky 

Western Kentucky University, Bowling Green 
^Mississippi ^ • 

Delta State College, dleveland 

^ov\h Carolina 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Tennessee 

Austin Peay State University, Clarksville , 
Eiist Tennessee State. University, Johnson City 
Memphis State University, Memphis 
Middle Tennessee State University, Murfreesboro 
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Texas 

Abilene Christian College. Abilene 

East Texas-State University. Commerce 

North Texas State University. Denton 

Stephen F. Austin State University. Nacogdoches 

Texas A and I University. Kingsville 

Texas Technological University, Lubbock 

West Texas State University. Canyon 

Virginia 

Madison College. Harrisonburg 
Radford College. Radford 



Chicago State College. Chicago 
Illinois State University. Normal 
Northeastern Illinois State College* Chicago 
Northern Ilhnois University. DeKalb 
J^orthwestem 'Uni versi ty. Evanstop 
University of Illinois. Urbana-Champaign. 
Wheaton College. Wheaton 

Indiana / ' 

Ball State University. Muncie 
Butler University. Indianapolis 
Indiana State University. Terre Haute 
Indiana University. Bloomington 

St. Marys Coljege. University of Notre Dame. Notre Dame 



Cornell College. Mt. Vernon 

DrlJRe University. Des Moines 

University of Northern Iowa. Cedar Falls * * 

Michigan 

Calvin College. GrariH Rapids. 

Central Michigan University. Mount Pleasant 

Western Michigan University. Kalamazoo 

^^lissouri 

$ 

-Undenwood College. St. Charles 



Cen trial Region of the SCA 




Iowa 
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Nebraska ' 

Chadron Stale College, Chadron 
Kearney State College. Kearney 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
University of Nebraska, Omaha 

North Dokoid 

Dickinson State College, Dickinson \ 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Miami University, Oxford * 
University of Toledo, Toledo 

Oklahoma" 

Central State College, Edmond 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Northw^estem State College, Alva 
Universitj^ of Oklahoma, Norman 

South Dakota 

•Black Hills State tollege, Spearfish 

Wisconsin » ^ 

Carroll CollegerWaukeSha 
University of Wisconsin, Madiso/i 
Wisconsin State University, Eau Claire 
Wisconsin State University, LaCrosse 
Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh 
Wisconsin State University, River Falls ^ 

Eastern Region^f the SCA 

' Conne^-iieut , ^ 

Central Connecticut State College. New Britaiji 
Southern Connecticut. State, College, New Haven 




New York t r 

Queens College. City University of New York, Flushing 
Hofstra University, Hempstead . ^ \^ 

State University of^New York, Buffalo * ^ / 
Siate University^ of New York, Plattsburgh 
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Pennsylvania ' 

Slippery Rock Stale College, Slippery Rock 

West Virginia 

/^Shepherd College, Shepherdst own 
* West Virginia University, Morgantown 



P. Schools Selected for Lynn's Study 

Western Region of the SCA 

Arizona 

Arizona State University, Tempe (2 courses) 

CalifoxzHtf _ , 

California State University, Long Beach (2- courses) 
California State Universit^y, Los Angeles 

'Colorado 

University of Colorado, Boulder 
Uniyersity of Denver, Denver y ' 
University of Northern Colorado, Greeley^ 

Idaho 

*Idaho^t^te University. Pocatello ' " 

Nevada " * 

University of Nevada, Reno " 

Oregon , ^ ^ ' \ 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth 

Utah ( X . ' 

Brigham Young CJfiiversity; Provo . ; 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City a; 

Wa!rf)ington y . 

Central Washington State College, Ellensburg 
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Eastern Washington State College. Cheney 

Gonzaga University, SpoKane 

University of Washington. Seattle (3 courses) 

Southern Region of the SCA 

Alabama 

Universityof Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
University of South Al^ama, Mobile 

Arkansas 

Henderson State College, ArEadelphia 
State College of^rkansas, Conway 

Florida 



Florida A &*M iJniversity, Tallahassee (2 courses) 
• University of ^lorida, Gainesville 

Georgia / 

Universityof Georgia* Athens 
North Carolina 

East Carolina University, Greenville ^ 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Tennessee 
niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville'' 

7exas • • 

Our Lady of.the Lake College* San Antonio^ 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 



Central Region of the SCA 

Illinois 





Bradley Unive^it^r^^oria 
Eastern Illinois JJniversity, Charleston 
Southern Illinois University* fidwardsville 

Indiana 

Butler University, IndianapoHs 

Indian^ University, Bloomington (4 courses) 

Purdue University* West^ Lafayette 
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' Kansas 

Kansas State College, Pittsburg 
University of Kansas, Lawrence (2. courses) 
W-ichita State University, Wichita (2 courses) * 

Michigan ^ ^ 

, Central Mi^jhigan University, Mount Pleasant ^ 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo (2 coursfes)' 

Minnesota • ^ • 

Bemidji State College, BemTidji 
V Moorhead State College, Moorhead ^ 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud 
University^of Minnesota, Duluth 

Missouri 

Central Missouri State University, Warrensburg (2 courses) 
Drury-College, Springfield 



Nebraska 

University of Nebraska at Omaha (2 courses) 
Ohio 

University of Dayton. Dayton - 
University of Toledo, Toledo 

Oklahoma 

NortJiw^estern State College, Alva 
Southwestern State College, Weatherford 

South Dakota 

South Dakota State University, Brookings 

Wisconsm , ' 

University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
University t)E,Wisconsin— Stout, Menomonie 

Eastern Region of the SCA 

Connecticut 

Central Connecticut State College, New Britain 
Western Connecticut-State College, Danbury (3 courses) 
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Delaware 

University of Delaware. Newark 
Maryland 

University of Maryland, College Park (2 courses) 

New Jersey * 

Kean College of New Jersey, Union 
Trenton State College. Trenton 

New York 

Canisius gollege, Buffalo 

Fordham University, New York City (2 courses) 
Hofstra University, Hempstead 
State University College, New Paltz 
' State University of New York, Buffalo 
State University Cqll^e of Arts and Scienc.es, Plattsburgh 

Pennsylvania 

. Edinboro State College, Edinboro ^' 

'•Indiana University of Pennsylvania, Indiana 

' Kutztown State College, Kut2;town . . ' 

Pennsylvania State-University, University Park (3 courses) 

University of Scrantori. Scranton 

Tereiple University, Philadelphia' 

West Chester State.College, West Chester 

Rhode Island, 

Rhode Island College, Providence 
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